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Brief Notes on New Books 

NOSTALGIA FOR ORTHODOXY. The Brotherhood of Theologians, “Zos”. 
Athens, 1956. 156 pp. (in Greek). 

This is an interesting and timely little book. It is a survey of some recent publica¬ 
tions and pronouncements concerning the Orthodoxy in Western literature, Protestant, 
Anglican and Roman Catholic. There is an obvious growth of interest and concern in 
Eastern Orthodoxy in various quarters of the Western world. Would it be presumptu¬ 
ous to detect at the bottom of this revival something greater than just curiosity, a true 
nostalgia for the right faith? Oddly enough, the Orthodox must be reminded of the 
treasures of which they are traditional keepers and possessors by the testimony of out¬ 
siders. As strange as this is, it is a sad truth. The book concludes with an impressive 
appeal to the Orthodox to return to their treasures, to learn and study their tradition, 
to learn to appreciate it, and to manifest it in their lives. Time itself calls for witnesses. 
The anonymous editor of the book seems to be well informed of the Orthodox situation 
in the United States. 

RUSSISCHE RELIGIONSPHILOSOPHEN. Dokumente. Herausgegeben und ueber- 
setzt von Nicolai von Bubnoff. Verlag Lambert Schneider, Heidelberg, 1956. 
494 pp. 

Thirty years ago, Dr. Bubnoff and Professor Hans Ehrenberg published an interest¬ 
ing anthology of Russian religious essays: Oestliches Christentm. Dokumentey 2 vols., 
Muenchen, 1925. It included selections from Chomiakov, Father Florensky, Father 
Bulgakov, Berdyaev, and Karsavin. Now Dr. Bubnov presents some additional texts. 
The new volume includes: Ivan Kirejewski’s essay, “On the Necessity and Possibility 
of a New Foundation of Philosophy” (1856), which was, in its time, a vigorous appeal 
for the creation of an Orthodox Philosophy, i.e., of a philosophy in the spirit of the 
Fathers of the Church; an excerpt from Constantine Leontiev’s article, “Our New 
Christians” (1880), a passionate rejoiner to Dostoyevsky’s famous Pushkin address; 
some excerpts from Rozanow’s “The Dark Face” and “The Apokalypsis of Our Time;” 
a selection from Professor Victor Nesmielov’s “The Science of Man;” a selection from 
Prince Eugene Troubetzkoy’s book, “The Meaning of Life;” and finally, some ex¬ 
cerpts of Leo Schestow’s “Potestas Clavium” and “On Job’ Balances.” The selections 
are reasonable and judiciously made. Most of the texts were not yet translated in any 
Western language (with the exception of Schestow). On the whole, the new book is 
an achievement. It may be used as a source-book in classes on Russian culture. One 
should not, however, be misled about the character and “authority” of the published 
texts. They should not be mistaken for an authentic voice of “Russian Orthodoxy,” if 
such a thing exists at all. They are personal testimonies, and some of them, notably 
Rozanov’s, must be frankly described as “heretical”. Yet one has to learn the truth 
about “Russian Religious Philosophy.” There was a noble search for truth, but there 
were also sad failures. One might well wish to have in English some publications 
similar to the old and the new volumes of Dr. Bubnoff. 

THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS, by Millar Burrows. The Viking Press, New York, 1955. 
XV., 435 pp. 

The book is intended for the average reader, but it is not an easy book. It is beauti¬ 
fully written, but is addressed to intelligence and not to imagination. Dr. Burrows first 
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tells the thrilling story of the discoveries, in which he was personally involved; he then 
discloses the numerous problems which must be solved before the new documents can 
be used for historical interpretation. He makes clear the whole complexity of the task 
of translation, i.e., actually of the assessment of the documents’ message. Next, he 
offers his own interpretation of the documents and gives the most important of them 
in English translation. The content of the book cannot be briefly summarized. One has 
to read the book. It should be said, however, that Dr. Burrows’ book is the best pro¬ 
tection against the popular thrillers written on the same subject without competence 
and without that critical spirit and caution which are the distinctive features of a 
scholarly mind. One should not be satisfied with the sensational articles, in popular 
weeklies or in newspapers, which have recently appeared in the American press. The 
documents are of great importance, but they need a competent handling. One should 
not forget that many of the documents recently discovered are not yet deciphered or 
even unfolded, and the time for definitive decisions has not yet come. Neither should 
one forget that on many crucial points there is no agreement among scholars. Dr, Bur¬ 
rows, in his book, introduces the reader into the very laboratory of historical and arch¬ 
eological research, and those who want to understand how historians do establish facts 
and substantiate their interpretations will read Dr. Burrows’ book with delight. Dr. 
Burrows is Winkley Professor of Biblical Theology at Yale University and one of the 
best biblical scholars in this country. A bibliography completes the book. 

THE SHRINE OF ST. PETER AND THE VATICAN EXCAVATIONS, by Joce¬ 
lyn Toynbee and John Ward Perkins. Longmans, 1956. XXII,, 293 pp. 

This book offers an excellent survey of the recent excavations under the site of the 
present St. Peter’s Cathedral in Rome. Miss Toynbee is an expert archeologist and 
Professor of Classical Archeology at the University of Cambridge. Dr. Perkins is 
Director of the British School at Rome, The authors did not participate in the 
excavations, but were permitted to see the findings and are well acquainted with the 
literature on this subject. In their book, they give a description and analysis of findings. 
The first part deals with “The Vatican Cemetery,” which has been discovered at the 
lowest level, under the Constantinian Church. The second part of the book is on “The 
Shrine of St. Peter.” The authors offer a very judicious and scrupulous analysis of all 
data, which permits one to guess that the famous shrine of St. Peter has actually been 
found. 

EL GRECO, by Antonina Valentin. Translated from the French by Andrew Revai 
and Robin Chancellor. Doubleday & Co., New York, 1955. 

The name of El Greco (Domenico Theotokopoulo, 1541-1614) is widely known in 
our days, and in this country. A number of albums of reproductions have recently been 
published. The present volume is his first biography in English. It is also an inter¬ 
pretation of his art, which, for him, was a means of professing his faith, his deepest 
insights and convictions. His vision of life was dominated by the Greek tradition, 
although he was, by birth, a member of the Roman Church. His art is much closer 
to the great Byzantine tradition of iconography than is often realized. One has but to 
study carefully the excellent album, published by the late Robert Byron and Professor 
D. Talbot Rice, The Birth of Western Painting (1930), in which the paintings of El 
Greco are given along with the frescoes from the Athonite Monasteries, to understand 
what the spring of his art really was. This distinguished book, strangely enough, is not 
included in the Bibliography of the present work. 
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Received From the Publisher 

STUDIES IN BIBLICAL ARCHEOLOGY: 1. DISCOVERING BURIED 
WORLDS, by Andre Parrot, 128 pp.; 2. THE FLOOD AND NOAH’S ARK, 
by Andre Parrot, 76 pp.; 3. THE TOWER OF BABEL, by Andre Parrot, 74 
pp.; 4. ST. PAUL’S JOURNEYS IN THE GREEK ORIENT, by Henri 
Metzger, 75 pp.; Philosophical Library, New York, 1955 & 1956. 

These small booklets are intended for the general reader. The introductory volume 
to the whole series, by a distinguished French archeologist. Professor Andre Parrot, 
gives an excellent survey of the recent archeological findings in the Near East and of 
their relevance to the understanding of the Bible. It is written with a true Gallic 
lucidity. One should agree with the author that Archeology made the Bible more real, 
or, as he puts it himself, “more tangible.” It has confirmed historical facts, and has 
helped to identify places and establish their exact locations. But Archeology has done 
more: “It has restored to us the soul of those vanished peoples itself, by revealing in 
the documents dug from the soil their way of life. It shows us the God of Revelation 
at work” (115). The other volumes in the series deal with particular topics. Two more 
volumes are announced: “Nineveh and The Old Testament” and “Golgotha and the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre.” 

WHAT THEY BELIEVE, by G. Edwin Covington. Philosophical Library, New York, 
1956. 108 pp. 

This volume is the result of a questionnaire distributed among young people to as¬ 
certain the extents and directions of their religious beliefs. Unfortunately, the plan, 
which might have proved very helpful to parish priests and Christian counsellors in 
their work with youth, is almost totally defeated by the ambiguity of the author’s 
questions, and also by the limitation of respondents to objective answers which pre¬ 
clude any real assertion of their spiritual attitudes. Consequently, there is probably 
nothing new offered here, with which anyone engaged in youth work would not already 
be familiar. 

THE RELIGION OF NEGRO PROTESTANTS, by Ruby F. Johnson. Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1956. 224 pp. 

This book is a sociological report on the changing trend in Protestant Faith, 
especially with regard to Negro members. Reports are given on the basis of research 
among primarily Methodist and Baptist churches in Boston, Massachusetts, and South 
Carolina; this research seems to have been adequately handled, and the results are 
well stated. While the author’s contention is that “religion is becoming more logical,” 
the evidence offered by him indicates that religion is really suffering from a “watering- 
down” process and a falling away from ontological to psychological concepts. A point 
of interest for Orthodox readers would be the author’s implicit assumption that the 
sole alternative to the over-emphasis on “emotionalism” is the empirical, or material¬ 
istic, viewpoint, which necessarily negates ontological faith. The same threat of ex¬ 
cessive emotionalism, however, has for centuries been combatted by renowned Ortho¬ 
dox monks and scholars by another alternative. Sobriety, which not only maintains but 
heightens the understanding of ontological truths, at the same time controlling 
emotionalism and supplying a psychological stability which many modern thinkers (in 
common with the author of this book) presume to be incompatible with Christian 
faith. 
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Editorial 

“FOR HIS MERCY ENDURETH FOREVER” 


Clement of Alexandria, the illustrious Christian teacher of the late Second 
Century, used to describe the perfect Christian as a man of prayer. A true 
Christian is conscious of the abiding presence of God, he knows that God is 
always beside him, and he responds to this with adoration and thanksgiving. 
“His whole life,” says Clement, “is prayer and converse with God.” He re¬ 
ceives everything that may befall him as from God’s hands, “being at once 
grave and cheerful in all things—grave on account of the bent of his soul 
towards the Divinity, and cheerful on account of his consideration of the 
blessings which God bestows on us men.” He walks at once by faith and by 
knowledge, in full confidence, with perfect assurance that God is never far 
away from him, and nothing can estrange him from God’s loving care and 
mercy, except his own failure and disobedience. “But always tracing up to 
God the grave enjoyment of all things, he offers the first fruit of food, and 
drink, and unguents to the Giver of all acknowledging his thanks in the gifts 
and in the use of them by the Word given to him.” His whole life is an un¬ 
ceasing hymn of praise and adoration, “Holding festival, then, in our whole 
life, persuaded that God is altogether on every side present, we cultivate our 
fields, praising; we sail the sea, hymning; in all the rest of our conversation 
we conduct ourselves according to the rule.” The ultimate purpose of Chris¬ 
tian training—and Christ Himself is the supreme “Instructor” (the Paida- 
gogus) of human souls—is precisely to develop this prayerful and grateful 
disposition, this habit of constant thanksgiving, ^^His whole life is a holy 
festivaV\ says Clement about a faithful Christian. “His sacrifices are prayers, 
and praise, and reading in the Scriptures before the meals, and psalms and 
hymns during the meals and before bed, and prayers again during night. By 
these he unites himself to the divine choir, from continual recollection, en¬ 
gaged in contemplation which has everlasting remembrance” {Stromata, 
VII. 7). 

It is no accident that the central sacrament of the Christian Faith has 
been, from the earliest times, described precisely as thanksgiving, eucharistia. 
The prayer of consecration in the Divine Liturgy opens with a formal invi¬ 
tation “to give thanks unto the Lord.” Thanks is rendered for all mighty 
deeds of God, at all times, beginning with the Creation of the world. The 
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whole ‘‘economy of salvation” is commemorated in detail (especially in the 
Liturgy of St. Basil), leading up to the Last Supper and the institution of the 
Sacrament. The whole prayer is actually an act of thanks, a grateful recogni¬ 
tion and acceptance of the redeeming love of God. The initiative is God’s 
throughout. The initial fiat, for which the only cause and reason were God’s 
free will and pleasure; the abundance of Grace with which the first man was 
endowed; the infinite compassion of God for the fallen man; the glorious 
preaching of the Prophets; the excellency of the Law and, in the last days, 
the coming down of the Only Begotten Son, His suffering and the Cross, and 
His glorious Resurrection and Ascension: all these are the mighty deeds of 
the Living God, inspired and motivated by God’s love. “God so loved the 
world,” even in its estrangment and hostility, in its blindness and ignorance, 
even in its sin. “But God commendeth His love towards us, in that, while we 
were sinners, Christ died for us” (Romans, V. 8). “Every good gift and every 
perfect gift is from above, and cometh down from the Father of lights” 
(James I. 17). The only response expected from man is precisely faith and 
thanksgiving. Obviously, not just the words of thanks, but the deeds of 
thanks. Above all, a grateful heart, a thankful disposition, a commitment and 
dedication. And this must be a personal response, a personal commitment, 
although all must join together and render thanks “with one heart and one 
mouth.” The Great Shepherd of Israel calls His own sheep always “by name” 
and takes care even of a single stray sheep. For Him they are never “anony¬ 
mous”, just numbers in the flock. His Law is not an abstract rule, nor an 
impersonal order, but rather a personal consideration for each one. And it 
is for that reason that a believer never hesitates to call on Him, in full assur¬ 
ance that God is always ready to listen to the voice of our misery and to take 
care of our daily needs. For this constant care we cannot fail to offer thanks. 
We know that His laws are unchangeable and His will is eternal. And yet, 
we also know, with no lesser certainty, that He is listening, that He is inter¬ 
vening, that He is ever acting and “working”, at all times, just “now and 
here.” 

On the other hand, it is only as free persons —and one is truly free only in 
Christ, by the gift of the Spirit—that men can be truly thankful, thankful 
with the whole warmth of personal recognition, with the whole heat of per¬ 
sonal affection, with a full response of the human self. True gratitude is pos¬ 
sible only in freedom. Only in freedom, and only as free beings, can we 
ascertain the sovereign goodness of God. And it is for freedom, for the re¬ 
covery of his very self, that man is, and should be, ever thankful. Every good 
and perfect gift comes from the Father, from His paternal bounty, and comes 
aot so much as a reward, but rather as a grant, for no other reason than that 
God is gracious, “and His mercy endureth forever.” It is, accordingly, in filial 
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devotion, in gratitude and thanksgiving that man testifies his own freedom, 
“the freedom of the children of God,” and witnesses to his ultimate and 
undivided commitment to One, Who is Love and is the Giver of Life. A free 
man wants to be thankful. Only slaves are concerned with rewards and count 
merits. “Is thine eye evil, because I am good?” (Matt, XX. 15). 

“From Thy hand, O Lord, do we receive everything. Thou stretchest out 
Thy powerful hand and takest the wise in their foolishness. Thou openest it. 
Thy gentle hand, and satisfiest whatever lives with blessing. And even if it 
seems that Thine arm is shortened, then do Thou increase our faith and our 
confidence, so that we may hold Thee fast. And if it sometimes seems that 
Thou dost withdraw Thine hand from us, Oh, then we know that it is only 
because Thou dost close it only in order to conceal the more abundant bless¬ 
ing within it, that Thou dost close it in order to open it again and to satisfy 
everything which liveth with Thy blessing. Amen” (Soren Kierkegaard). 

— Georges Florovsky 
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Original Sin According to St Paul 

The Rev. J. S. Romanides 


In regard to the doctrine of original sin as contained in the Old Testa¬ 
ment and illuminated by the unique revelation of Christ in the New Testa¬ 
ment, there continues to reign in the denominations of the West—especially 
since the development of scholastic presuppositions—a great confusion, 
which in the last few centuries seems to have gained much ground in the 
theological problematics of the Orthodox East. In some circles this problem 
has been dressed in a halo of mystifying vagueness to such an extent that 
even some Orthodox theologians seem to expect one to accept the doctrine 
of original sin simply as a great and profound mystery of faith (e.g., An- 
droutsos, Dogmatike^ pp. 161-162). This has certainly become a paradoxical 
attitude, especially since these Christians who cannot point their fingers at 
this enemy of mankind are the same people who illogically claim that in 
Christ there is remission of this unknown original sin. This is a far cry from 
the certitude of St. Paul, who, of the devil himself, claimed that “we are not 
ignorant of his thoughts” (noemata). * 

If one is to vigorously and consistently maintain that Jesus Christ is the 
unique Savior Who has brought salvation to a world in need of salvation, he 
obviously must know what is the nature of the need which provoked this 
salvation.^ It would, indeed, seem foolish to have medical doctors trained to 
heal sickness if there were no such thing as sickness in the world. Likewise, a 
savior who claims to save people in need of no salvation is a savior only unto 
himself. 

Undoubtedly, one of the most important causes of heresy is the failure to 
understand the exact nature of the human situation described by the Old and 
New Testaments, to which the historical events of the birth, teachings, 
death, resurrection and second coming of Christ are the only remedy. The 
failure to understand this automatically implies a perverted understanding 
of what it is that Christ did and continues to do for us, and what our sub¬ 
sequent relation is to Christ and neighbor within the realm of salvation. The 
importance of a correct definition of original sin and its consequences can 
never be exaggerated. Any attempt to minimize its importance or alter its 
significance automatically entails either a weakening or even a complete 
misunderstanding of the nature of the Church, sacraments and human 
destiny. 
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The temptation facing every inquiry into the thought of St. Paul and the 
other Apostolic writers is to approach their writings with definite, although 
many times unconscious, presuppositions contrary to the Biblical witness. If 
one approaches the Biblical testimony to the work of Christ and the life of 
the primitive community with predetermined metaphysical notions concern¬ 
ing the moral structure of what most would call the natural world, and, by 
consequence, with fixed ideas concerning human destiny and the needs of 
the individual and humanity in general, he will undoubtedly take from the 
faith and life of the ancient Church only such aspects as fit his own frame 
of reference. Then, if he wishes to be consistent in representing his own inter¬ 
pretation of the Scriptures as authentic, he will necessarily proceed to explain 
away everything extraneous to his concepts as secondary and superficial, or 
simply as the product of some misunderstanding on the part of certain 
Apostles or a group of Fathers, or even the whole primitive Church in 
general. 

A proper approach to the New Testament teaching of St. Paul concerning 
original sin cannot be one-sided. It is incorrect, for example, to emphasize, 
in Romans 5:12, the phrase, eph'ho pantes hemarton, by trying to make it fit 
any certain system of thought concerning moral law and guilt without first 
establishing the importance of St. Paul’s beliefs concerning the powers of 
Satan and the true situation not only of man, but of all creation. It is also 
wrong to deal with the problem of the transmission of original sin within 
the framework of dualistic anthropology while at the same time completely 
ignoring the Hebraic foundations of St. Paul’s anthropology. Likewise, any 
attempt to interpret the Biblical doctrine of the fall in terms of a hedonistic 
philosophy of happiness is already doomed to failure because of its refusal to 
recognize not only the abnormality but, more important, the consequences of 
death and corruption. 

A correct approach to the Pauline doctrine of original sin must take into 
consideration St. Paul’s understanding of (1) the fallen state of creation, in¬ 
cluding the powers of Satan, death and corruption, (2) the justice of God 
and law, and (3) anthopology and the destiny of man and creation. These 
divisions are not meant to suggest that each topic is to be dealt with here in 
detail; rather, they shall be discussed only in the light of the main problem 
of original sin and its transmission according to St. Paul. 

I. Fallen Creation 

St. Paul strongly affirms the belief that all things created by God are 
good.^ Yet, at the same time, he insists on the fact that not only man,^ but 
also all of creation has fallen.^ Both man and creation are awaiting the final 
redemption.^ Thus, in spite of the fact that all things created by God are 
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good, the devil has temporarily^ become the “god of this age.”^ A basic pre¬ 
supposition of St. Paul’s thought is that although the world was created by 
God and as such is good, yet now there rules in it the power of Satan. The 
devil, however, is by no means absolute, since God has never abandoned His 
creation.^ 

Thus, according to St. Paul, creation as it is is not what God intended it 
to be—“For the creature was made subject to vanity... by reason of him 
who hath subjected the same.”^^ Therefore, evil can exist, at least temporar¬ 
ily, as a parasitic element alongside and inside of that which God created 
originally good. A good example of this is one who would do the Good 
according to the “inner man,” but finds it impossible because of the indwell¬ 
ing power of sin in the flesh. Although created good and still maintained 
and governed by God, creation as it is is still far from being normal or nat¬ 
ural, if by “normal” we understand nature according to the original and final 
destiny of creation. Governing this age, in spite of the fact that God Himself 
is still sustaining creation and creating for Himself a remnant,*^ is the devil 
himself. 

To try to read into St. Paul’s thought any type of philosophy of a naturally 
well balanced universe with inherent and fixed moral laws of reason, accord¬ 
ing to which men can live with peace of mind and be happy, is to do violence 
to the Apostle’s faith. For St. Paul, there is now no such thing as a natural 
world with an inherent system of moral laws, because all of creation has been 
subjected to the vanity and evil power of Satan, who is ruling by the powers 
of death and corruption.For this reason all men have become sinners. 
There is no such thing as a man who is sinless simply because he is living 
according to the rules of reason or the Mosaic law.^^ The possibility of living 
according to universal reason entails, also, the possibility of being without 
sin. But for Paul this is a myth, because Satan is no respector of reasonable 
rules of good conduct^ ^ and has under his influence all men born under the 
power of death and corruption. 

Whether or not belief in the present, real and active power of Satan ap¬ 
peals to the Biblical theologian, he cannot ignore the importance that 
St. Paul attributes to the power of the devil. To do so is to completely mis¬ 
understand the problem of original sin and its transmission and so mis¬ 
interpret the mind of the New Testament writers and the faith of the whole 
ancient Church. In regard to the power of Satan to introduce sin into the 
life of every man, St. Augustine in combatting Pelagianism obviously misread 
St. Paul. By relegating the power of Satan, death, and corruption to the 
backgound and pushing to the foreground of controversy the problem of 
personal guilt in the transmission of original sin, St. Augustine introduced a 
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false moralistic philosophical approach which is foreign to the thinking of 
St. Pauh^ and which was not accepted by the patristic tradition of the East.^o 

For St. Paul, Satan is not simply a negative power in the universe. He is 
personal with will,^! with thoughts,and with methods of deception, 
against whom Christians must wage an intense battle^*^ because they can still 
be tempted by him.^^ He is active in a dynamic manner,fighting for the 
destruction of creation and not simply waiting passively in a restricted corner 
to accept those who happen to rationally decide not to follow God and the 
moral laws inherent in a natural universe. Satan is even capable of trans¬ 
forming himself into an angel of light.^^ He has at his disposal miraculous 
powers of perversion^^ and has as co-workers whole armies of invisible pow- 
ers.^^ He is the ‘*god of this age,”^® the one who deceived the first woman, 
It is he who led man^^ and all of creation into the path of death and cor¬ 
ruption.^^ 

The power of death and corruption, according to Paul, is not negative, 
but, on the contrary, positively active. “The sting of death is sin,’’^'* which in 
turn reigns in death.^^ Not only man, but all creation has been yoked under 
its tyrannizing power^^ and is now awaiting redemption. Creation itself shall 
also be delivered from the slavery of corruptionAlong with the final des¬ 
truction of all the enemies of God, death—the last and probably the greatest 
enemy—^will be destroyed.^* Then death will be swallowed up in victory.^^ 
For St. Paul, the destruction of death is parallel to the destruction of the 
devil and his forces. Salvation from the one is salvation from the other.'*^ 

It is obvious from St. Paul’s expressions concerning fallen creation, Satan, 
and death, that there is no room in his thinking for any type of metaphysical 
dualism, of departmentalization which would make of this world an inter¬ 
mediary domain which for man is merely a stepping stone leading either into 
the presence of God or into the kingdom of Satan. The idea of a three story 
universe, whereby God and His company of saints and angels occupy the top 
floor, the devil the basement, and man in the flesh the middle, has no room 
in Pauline theology. For Paul, all three orders of existence interpenetrate. 
There is no such thing as a middle world of neutrality where man can live 
according to natural law and then be judged for a life of happiness in the 
presence of God or for a life of torment in the pits of outer darkness. On the 
contrary, all of creation is the domain of God, Who Himself cannot be 
tainted with evil. But in His domain there are other wills which He has 
created, which can choose either the kingdom of God or the kingdom of 
death and destruction. 

In spite of the fact that creation is of God and essentially good, the devil 
at the same time has parasitically transformed this same creation of God into 
a temporary kingdom for himself.^^ The devil, death, and sin are reigning in 
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this world and not in another. Both the kingdom of darkness and the king¬ 
dom of light are battling hand to hand in the same place. For this reason, 
the only true victory possible over the devil is the resurrection of the dead.'^^ 
There is no escape from the battlefield. The only choice possible for every 
man is either to fight the devil by actively sharing in the victory of Christ, or 
to accept the deceptions of the devil by wanting to believe that all goes well 
and everything is normal.^^ 

II. The Justice of God and Law 

It is obvious, according to what has been said about St. Paul’s views con¬ 
cerning the non-dualistic nature of fallen creation, that for Paul there cannot 
exist any system of moral laws inherent in a natural and normal universe. 
Therefore, what man accepts as just and good according to his observations 
of human relationships within society and nature cannot be confused with 
the justice of God. The justice of God has been revealed uniquely and fully 
only in Christ.*^^ No man has the right to substitute his own conception of 
justice for that of God.'^^ 

The justice of God as revealed in Christ does not operate according to 
objective rules of conduct,but rather according to the personal relation¬ 
ships of faith and love.'^^ “The law is not made for a just man, but for the 
lawless and disobedient, for the ungodly and for sinners .. . Yet the law 
is not evil, but good^^ and even spiritual.^^ However, it is not enough. It is of 
a temporary and pedagogical nature,^^ and in Christ must be fulfilled^^ ^^d 
surpassed by personalistic love, according to the image of God’s love as 
revealed in Christ.Faith and love in Christ must be personal. For this 
reason, faith without love is empty. “Though I have all faith, so that I could 
remove mountains, and have not love, I am nothing.”^^ Likewise, acts of 
faith bereft of love are of no avail. “Though I bestow all my goods and 
though I give my body to be burned, and have not love, it profiteth me 
nothing.”^^ 

There is no life in the following of objective rules. If there were such a 
possibility of receiving life by living according to law, there would be no need 
of redemption in Christ. “Righteousness should have been by the law.”^^ If a 
“law was given capable of giving life’’^’^ then salvation, and not a promise, 
was bestowed upon Abraham.^® But life does not exist in the law. It is rather 
of the essence of God, “Who alone hath immortality.Only God can bestow 
life and this He does freely, according to his own will,^ in His own way, and 
at the time of His own choosing. 

On the other hand, it is a grave mistake to make the justice of God re¬ 
sponsible for death and corruption. Nowhere does Paul attribute the begin¬ 
nings of death and corruption to God. On the contrary, nature was subjected 
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to vanity and corruption by the devil,who through the sin and death of 
the first man managed to lodge himself parasitically within creation, of which 
he was already a part but at first not yet its tyrant. For Paul, the transgression 
of the first man opened the way for the entrance of death into the world, 
but this enemy^^ is certainly not the finished product of God. Neither can the 
death of Adam, or even of each man, be considered the outcome of any 
decision of God to punish.^^ St. Paul never suggests such an idea. 

To get at the basic presuppositions of Biblical thinking, one must abandon 
any juridical scheme of thought which falsely refers to extra-Biblical criteria, 
such as the sense of human justice which demands punishment and rewards 
according to objective rules of morality. To approach the problem of original 
sin in such a naive manner as to say that tout lecteur sense concilura qu^une 
penalite commune implique une offense commune, and that thus all share in 
the guilt of Adam,^^ is to ignore the true nature of the justice of God and 
deny any real power to the devil. 

The relationships which exist among God, man and the devil are not 
according to rules and regulations, but according to personalistic freedom. 
The fact that there are laws forbidding one from killing his neighbor does 
not imply the impossibility of killing not only one, but hundreds of thousands 
of neighbors. If man can disregard rules and regulations of good conduct, 
certainly the devil cannot be expected to follow such rules if he can help it. 
St. Paul’s version of the devil is certainly not that of one who is simply obey¬ 
ing general rules of nature and carrying out the will of God by punishing 
souls in hell. Quite on the contrary, he is fighting God dynamically by means 
of all possible deception, trying by all his cunning and power to destroy the 
works of God.^^ Thus salvation for man and creation cannot come by a 
simple act of forgiveness of any juridical imputation of sin, nor can it come 
by any payment of satisfaction to the devil (Origen) or to God (Rome). 
Salvation can come only by the destruction of the devil and his power.®® 

Thus, according to St. Paul, it is God Himself Who has destroyed “prin¬ 
cipalities and powers” by nailing the handwriting in ordinances, which was 
against us, to the cross of Christ.®^ “Gk>d was in Christ, reconciling the world 
to Himself, not imputing to them their offences.”^^ Although we were in sin, 
God did not hold this against us, but has declared His own justice to those 
who believe in Ghrist.^^ The justice of God is not according to that of men, 
which operates by the law of works .^2 justice of God and the 

love of God are not to be separated for the sake of any juridical doctrine of 
atonement. The justice of God and the love of God as revealed in Christ are 
the same thing. In Romans 3:21-26, for example, the expression, “love of 
God,” could very easily be substituted for the “justice of God.” 

It is interesting to note that every time St. Paul speaks about the wrath of 
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God it is always that which is revealed to those who have become hopelessly 
enslaved^ by their own choosing, to the flesh and the devil/^ Although crea¬ 
tion is held captive in corruption, those without the law are without excuse 
in worshipping and living falsely, because ‘‘the invisible things of Him from 
the creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made, even His eternal power and Godhead^'*—“Wherefore God 
also gave them up to uncleanness through the desires of their own hearts to 
dishonor their own bodies between themselves.. . and again, “God gave 
them over to reprobate mind.”^^ This does not mean that God caused them 
to become what they are, but rather that He gave them up as being com¬ 
pletely lost to corruption and the power of the devil. One must also interpret 
other similar passages in like manner.^^ 

This giving up by God of people who have already become hardened in 
their hearts against His works is not restricted to the gentiles, but extends, 
also, to Jews.^^ “For not the hearers of the law are just before God, but the 
doers of the law shall be justified.”^^ And, “For as many as have sinned in 
the law shall be judged by the law.”®® The gentiles, however, even though 
they are not under the Mosaic law, are not excused from the responsibility 
of personal sin, for they, “having not the law, are a law unto themselves, who 
shew the work of the law written in their hearts, their conscience also bearing 
witness, and amongst themselves accusing or else excusing their thoughts.”®^ 
At the last judgment, all men, whether under the law or not, whether hearers 
of Christ or not, shall be judged by Christ according to the Gospel as 
preached by Paul,®^ and not according to any system of natural laws. Even 
though the invisible things of God “from the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are made, even His eternal power 
and Godhead,” there is still no such thing as moral law inherent in the uni¬ 
verse. The gentiles who “have not the law” but who “do by nature the things 
contained in the law” are not abiding by any natural system of moral laws in 
the universe. They rather “shew the work of the law written in their hearts, 
their conscience also bearing witness.” Here, again, one sees Paul’s concep¬ 
tion of personal relationships between God and man. “God hath shewed it 
unto them,®^ and it is God Who is still speaking to fallen man outside of the 
law, through the conscience and in the heart, which for Paul is the center of 
man’s thoughts,®^ and for members of the body of Christ the dwelling place 
of the Holy Spirit®^ and Christ.®^ 

III. The Destiny of Man and Anthropology 

Before making any attempt to determine the meaning of original sin 
according to what has been said thus far, it is necessary to examine St. 
Paul’s conception of the destiny of man and his anthropology. 
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(a) The Destiny of Man 

It would be nonsense to try to read into Paul’s theology a conception of 
human destiny which accepts the aspirations and desires of what one would 
call “natural man” as normal. It is normal for natural man to seek security 
and happiness in the acquisition and possession of objective goods. The 
scholastic theologians of the West have often used these aspirations of natural 
man as proof that he is instinctively seeking after the Absolute^ the possession 
of which is the only possible state of complete happiness, that is, a state 
wherein it is impossible to desire anything more because nothing better exists. 
This hedonistic type of approach to human destiny is, of course, possible only 
for those who accept death and corruption either as normal or, at most, as 
the outcome of a decision of God to punish. If those who accept God as the 
ultimate source of death were to really attribute sin to the powers of corrup¬ 
tion, they would in effect be making God Himself the source of sin and evil. 

For St. Paul, there is no such thing as normality for those who have not 
put on Christ. The destiny of man and creation cannot be deducted from 
observations of the life of fallen man and creation. Nowhere does Paul call 
on Christians to live a life of security and happiness according to the ways of 
this world. On the contrary, he calls on Christians to die to this world and 
the body of sin,*^ and even to suffer in the Gospel, according to the power of 
God.*® Paul claims that “all who want to live godly lives in Christ Jesus shall 
be persecuted.”®^ This is hardly the language of one who is seeking security 
and happiness.^^ Nor is it possible to suppose that for Paul such sufferings 
without love could be considered as the means to reach one’s destiny. This 
would fall under the category of payment for works and not the personal 
relationships of faith and love.^^ 

St. Paul does not believe that human destiny consists simply in becoming 
conformed to the rules and regulations of nature, which supposedly remain 
unchanged from the beginning of time. The relationship of the Divine Will 
to human wills is not one of juridical or hedonistic submission of the one to 
the other (as St. Augustine and the scholastics thought), but rather one of 
personal love. St. Paul claims that “we are co-workers of God.”^^ Our re¬ 
lationship of love with God is such that in Christ there is now no longer need 
for law. “If ye be led by the Spirit ye are not under the law.”^^ The members 
of the body of Christ are not called on to live on the level of impersonal 
ordinances, but are now expected to live according to the love of God as 
revealed in Christ, which needs no laws because it seeks not its own,^^ but 
strives to empty itself for others in the image of the love of Christ.^5 

The love and justice of God have been revealed once and for all in Ghrist^^ 
by the destruction of the deviP^ and the deliverance of man from the body 
of death and sin,^® so that man may actually become an imitator of God 
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Himself,Who has predestined His elect to become “conformed to the image 
of His Son/’^®® Who did nothing to please Himself but suffered for others.^®^ 
Christ died so that the living should no longer live unto themselves, but 
should become perfect men, even “unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ.”Christians are no longer to live according to the rudi¬ 
ments of this world, as though living in this world,^®^ but are to have the same 
mind as Christ,so that in Christ they may become perfect. Men are no 
longer to love their wives according to the world, but must love their wives 
exactly “as Christ loved the Church and gave Himself for it.”^^^ The destiny 
of man is not happiness and self-satisfaction,^^^ but rather perfection in 
Christ. Man must become perfect, as God^^^ and Christ are perfect.Such 
perfection can come only through the personalistic power of divine and self¬ 
less love,^^^ “which is the bond of perfection.”This love is not to be con¬ 
fused with the love of fallen man who seeks his own.^^^ Love in Christ does 
not seek its own, but that of the other. 

To become perfect according to the image of Christ is not restricted to the 
realm of love, but forms an inseparable part of the salvation of the total man 
and creation alike. Man’s body of humility will be transformed to become 
“conformed” to Christ’s “body of glory.” Man is destined to become, like 
Christ, perfect according to the body also. “He Who raised Christ from the 
dead shall bring to life also your mortal bodies by His Spirit which dwells in 
you.”^^^ 

St. Paul claims that death is the enemy^^^ which came into the world and 
passed unto all men through the sin of one man.^^^ Not only many, but all of 
creation became subject to corruption.The subjugation of man and crea¬ 
tion to the power of the devil and death was obviously a temporary frus¬ 
tration of the original destiny of man and creation. It is false to read into 
Paul’s statements about the first and second Adams the idea that Adam 
would have died even though he had not sinned, simply because the first 
Adam was made eis psychen zosan —^which expression, according to St. Paul’s 
usage within the context, clearly means mortal. Adam could very well have 
been created not naturally immortal, but if he had not sinned there is no 
reason to believe that he would not have become immortal by nature.This 
is certainly implied by the extraordinary powers St. Paul attributes to death 
and corruption. 


(b) Anthropology of St. Paul 

As we have said, for St. Paul, the law is good^22 g^^id even spiritual.^23 
According to the “inner man” this is obvious.^24 spite of the fact that 

he can possess the will to do good according to the law he cannot find the 
power to do the good^^^ because he is “carnal and sold under sin.”^^^ If he 
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himself^ according to the “inner man/’ wants to do good but cannot, it is no 
longer he who does the evil, but sin that dwelleth in him.^^^ So he asks, “O 
wretched man that I am! who will deliver me from the body of this 
death To be delivered from the “body of this death” is to be saved from 
the power of sin dwelling in the flesh. Thus, “the law of the spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus has liberated me from the law of sin and death.” 

It is misleading to try to interpret this section^^^ of Paul according to a 
dualistic anthropology, which would make the term, sarkikos, refer only to 
the lower appetites of the body—and especially of the sexual desires—to the 
exclusion of the soul. The word, sarkikos, is not used by Paul in such a 
context. Elsewhere, St. Paul reminds married people that they have not 
authority over their own bodies and so should not deprive one another, 
“unless it be with consent for a time that ye may give yourselves to fasting 
and prayer, and come together again that Satan may not tempt you for your 
incontinency.^^^ To the Corinthians he declares that they are an epistle 
written not with ink, “but with the Spirit of the living God, not in tables of 
stone, but in fleshly tables of the heart— en plaxi kardias sarkinais/^^^^ Christ 
was known according to the flesh'^^ and “God was manifested in the flesh.” 

St. Paul asks whether, if he has planted spiritual things amongst the Corinth¬ 
ians, it is such a great thing if he shall reap the sarkikaP^ Nowhere does he 
use the adjective, sarkikos, exclusively in reference to the sexual, or what is 
commonly called the desires of the flesh in contrast to those of the soul. 

It seems that St. Paul attributes a positive power of sin to the sarx as such 
only in the epistle to the Galatians, who, having begun in the Spirit, now 
think that they are being perfected in the flesh.The sarx here has a will 
which desires against the pneumaP^ “The works of the flesh are manifest, 
which are these; adultery, fornication, uncleanliness, lasciviousness, idolatry, 
witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, 
envyings, murders, drunkeness, revellings and such like.”^^^ Most of these 
works of the sarkos would require the very active, and even initiative, par¬ 
ticipation of the intellect, which here is an indication that the sarx, for Paul, 
is much more than what any dualistic anthropology would be ready to admit. 
The flesh as such, however, as a positive force of sin, found over-emphasized 
in Galatians, where Paul is infuriated over the foolishness of his readers,''^ 
cannot be isolated from other references, where sin parasitically dwells in the 
flesh^'^^ and where the flesh itself is not only not evil,*'*^ but that in which God 
Himself has been manifested.The flesh as such is not evil, but has become 
very much weakened by sin and the enmity which dwells in it.^'^^ 

To understand St. Paul’s anthropology, it is necessary to refer not to the 
dualistic anthropology of the Greeks, who made a clear cut distinction be¬ 
tween soul and body, but rather to the Hebraic frame of references, in which 
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sarx and psyche (flesh and soul) both denote the whole living person and 
not any part of him.^^^ Thus, in the Old Testament the expression, pasa 
sarx (all flesh), is employed for all living things,as well as for man in 
particular.The expression, pasa psyche (all souls), is used in the same 
manner.^'^® In the New Testament, both expressions, pasa sarx^"^^ and pasa 
psyche, are used in perfect accord with the Old Testament context. 

Thus we find that, for St. Paul, to be sarkikos^^^ and psychikos^^^ means 
exactly the same thing. ‘‘Flesh and blood (sarx kai haima) cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God”^^^ because corruption cannot inherit incorruption. For 
this reason, a soma psychikon is “sown in coruption” and “raised in incorrup¬ 
tion; it is sown in dishonor, it is raised in glory; it is sown in weakness, it is 
raised in power.”^^^ “A soma psychikon is sown, and a soma pneumatikon is 
raised. There is a soma psychikon and there is a soma pneumatikon^’^^^ Both 
the sarkikon and the psychikon are dominated by death and corruption and 
so cannot inherit the kingdom of life. This only the pneumatikon can do. 
“However, the pneumatikon is not first, but the psychikon^ and afterward 
the pneumatikon. The first man is from the earth; earthy; the second man, 
the Lord, from heaven.That the first man became eis psychen zosan (a 
living soul), for Paul, means exactly that he became psychikon, and therefore 
subject to corruption,because “from the earth, earthy. . . Such ex¬ 
pressions do not admit of any dualistic anthropology. A soma psychikon 
“from the earth, earthy,” or a psyche zosa “from the earth, earthy,” would 
lead to impossible confusion if interpreted from the viewpoint of a dualism 
which distinguishes between the body and soul, the lower and the higher, the 
material and the purely spiritual. What, then, would a psyche zosa be, which 
came from the earth and is earthy? In speaking of death, a dualist could 
never say that a soma psychikon is sown in corruption. He would rather have 
to say that the soul leaves the body, which alone is sown in corruption. 

Neither the psyche nor the pneuma is the intellectual part of man. To 
quote I Corinthians 2:11 (tis gar oiden anthropon ta tou anthropou ei me to 
pneuma tou anthropou to en auto?) or I Thessalonians 5:23 (Autos o Theos 
tea eirenes hagiasai hymas holoteleis, kai holokleron hymon to pneuma kai 
he psyche kai to soma amemptos en te parousia toy K.HJ.X, teretheie) does 
not prove otherwise. One cannot take these expressions in isolation from the 
rest of Paul’s writings for the sake of trying to make him speak the language 
of even a Thomistic dualist, as is done, for example, by F, Prat in La Theo- 
logie de s.Paul, t.2, pp. 62-63. Elsewhere, in speaking against the practise of 
certain individuals’ praying publicly in unknown tongues, St. Paul says, “If 
I pray in an unknown tongue my pnuema prays, but my mind is unfruitful. 
What is it then? I will pray with the pneuma and I will pray with the mind 
also.”^^ Here a sharp distinction is made between the pneuma and the nous 
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(mind). Therefore, for St. Paul, the realm of pneuma does not belong within 
the category of human understanding. It is of another dimension. 

In order to express the idea of intellect or understanding all four evangel¬ 
ists use the word, kardia (heart) The word, nous (mind), is used only 
once by St. Luke.^^ In contrast, St. Paul makes use of both kardia^^ and 
to denote the faculty of intelligence. Nous, however, cannot be taken 
for any such thing as the intellectual faculties of an immaterial soul. Nous is 
rather synonymous with kardia, which in turn is synonymous with the eso 
anthropon. 

The Holy Spirit is sent by God into the kardia, or into the eso anthro¬ 
pon, that Christ may dwell in the kardia}^'^ The kardia and the eso anthro¬ 
pon are the dwelling place of the Holy Spirit. Man delights in the law of God 
according to the eso anthropon, but there is another law in his members 
which wars against the law of the nous}^^ Here the nous is clearly synonym¬ 
ous with the eso anthropon, which in turn is the kardia, the dwelling place 
of the Holy Spirit and Christ. 

To walk in the vanity of the nous, with the dianoia darkened, being alien¬ 
ated from the life of God through ignorance, is a result of the “hardening of 
the heart— dia ten perosin test kardias/^^'^^ It is the heart which is the seat of 
man’s free will, and it is here where man by his own choice either becomes 
blinded^^^ and hardened,or else enlightened in his understanding of the 
hope, glory, and power in Christ.It is in the heart where the secrets of 
men are kept,*^^ and it is Christ “Who both will bring to light the hidden 
things of darkness and will make manifest the counsels of the heart.” 

It would be absurd to interpret St. Paul’s use of the expressions, eso anthro¬ 
pon and nous, according to a dualistic anthropology by ignoring his use of 
the word, kardia, which is in perfect accord with the New Testament and 
Old Testament writers. By using such words as nous and eso anthropon, Paul 
is certainly introducing new terminology, foreign to traditional Hebraic usage, 
but he is definitely not introducing any new anthropology based on Hellenis¬ 
tic dualism. St. Paul never refers to either psyche or pneuma as faculties of 
human intelligence. His anthropology is Hebraic and not Hellenistic. 

In both the Old and New Testaments, one finds the expression, to pneuma 
tes zoes (the spirit of life), but never to pneuma zon (the living spirit). 
Also, one finds psyche zosa (the living soul), but never psyche tes zoes (the 
soul of life) This is due to the fact that the psyche, or sarx, lives only by 
participation, while the pneuma is itself the principle of life given to man as 
a gift from God,^^^ “Who alone hath immortality.”*^^ God gives man of His 
Own uncreated life without destroying the freedom of human personality. 
Thus, man is not an intellectual form fashioned according to a predetermined 
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essence or universal idea of man whose destiny is to become conformed to a 
state of mechanical contentment in the presence of God whereby his will will 
become sterile and immoble in a state of complete self-satisfaction and happi¬ 
ness (e.g., according to the Neo-platonic teaching of St. Augustine and the 
Roman scholastics in general concerning human destiny). The personality 
of man does not consist of an immaterial intellectual soul which has life of 
itself and uses the body simply as a dwelling place. The sarx, or psyche, is 
the total man, and the kardia is the center of intelligence where the will has 
complete independence of choice to become either hardened to truth or 
receptive to divine enlightenment from without. The pneuma of man is not 
the center of human personality, nor is it that faculty which rules the actions 
of men, but rather it is the spark of divine life given to man as his principle 
of life. Thus, man can live according to the pneuma tes zoes or according to 
the law of the flesh, which is death and corruption. The very personality of 
man, therefore, although created by God Himself, remains outside of the 
essence of God, and therefore completely free either to reject the act of 
creation, for which he was not consulted, or to accept the creative love of 
God by living according to the pneuma^ given to him for this purpose by God. 

‘‘The mind of the flesh is death, but the mind of the spirit is life and 
peace,”^^ Those who live according to the flesh shall die.^^^ Those who 
mortify the deeds of the flesh by the spirit shall live. spirit of man, 
however, deprived of union with the vivifying Spirit of God, is hopelessly 
weak against the flesh dominated by death and corruptions*^—-“Who shall 
delive me from the body of this death.” And, “The law of the pneumatos 
tes zoes (spirit of life) in Christ Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin 
and death. Only those whose spirit has been renewed*** by union with the 
Spirit of God**^ can fight the desires of the flesh. Only those who are given 
the Spirit of God and hear Its voice in the life of the body of Christ are able 
to fight against sin. “The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit that we 
are the children of God.”*** 

Although the spirit of man is the principle of life given to him by God, it 
can still partake of the filthiness of fleshly works. For this reason, it is neces¬ 
sary for Christians to guard against the corruption not only of the flesh, but 
of the spirit, also.**^ The union of man’s spirit with the Spirit of God in bap¬ 
tism is no magical guarantee against the possibility of their separation. To 
become again enslaved to the works of the flesh may very well lead to exclus¬ 
ion from the body of Christ.*^ The Spirit of God is given to man that Christ 
may dwell in the heart.*^* “Now if any man have not the Spirit of Christ he 
is none of His.”*^^ To have the Spirit of God dwelling in the body is to be, 
also, a member of the body of Christ. To be deprived of the one is to be cut 
off from the other. It is impossible to be in communion with only part of 
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God. Communion with Christ through the Spirit is communion with the 
whole Godhead. Exclusion from the One Person is exclusion from all Three 
Persons. 

‘The works of the flesh are manifest. . “The mind of the flesh is en¬ 
mity against God, for it is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can 
it be. So then they that are in the flesh cannot please God.^^^ Such people 
are enslaved to the power of death and corruption in the flesh. They must 
be saved from the “body of this death.”On the other hand, those who 
have been buried with Christ through baptism have died to the body of sin 
and are living unto Christ.They are no longer living according to the 
desires of flesh, but of the spirit. “The fruit of the spirit is love, joy, peace, 
longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperence—against 
such there is no law. And they that are Christ’s have crucified the flesh with 
the affections and lusts.” 

It is clear that, for St. Paul, the union of man’s spirit with the Spirit of 
God in the life of love within the body of Christ is life and salvation. On the 
other hand, to live according to the desires of the flesh, dominated by the 
powers of death and corruption, means death—“For the mind of the flesh 
is death.” St. Paul is dealing throughout his epistles with the categories of 
life and death. God is life. The devil holds the reins of death and corruption. 
Unity with God in the Spirit, through the body of Christ in the life of love, 
is life and brings salvation and perfection. Separation of man’s spirit from 
the divine life in the body of Christ is slavery to the powers of death and 
corruption used by the devil to destroy the works of God. The life of the 
Spirit is unity and love. The life according to the flesh is disunity and dis¬ 
solution in death and corruption. 

It is absolutely necessary to grasp the essential spirit of St. Paul’s usage of 
the words, sarx, psyche, and pneuma, in order to avoide the widespread con¬ 
fusion that dominates the field of inquiry into Pauline theology. St. Paul is 
never speaking in terms of immaterial rational souls in contrast to material 
bodies. Sarx and psyche are synonymous and comprise, together with the 
pneuma, the total man. To live according to the pneuma is not to live a life 
according to the lower half of man. On the contrary, to live according to the 
sarx, or psyche, is to live according to the law of death. To live according to 
the spirit is to live according to the law of life and love. 

Those who are sarkikoi cannot live according to their original destiny of 
selffless love for God and neighbor, because they are dominated by the pow¬ 
er of death and corruption. “The sting of death is sin.”^^^ Sin reigned in 
death.^^ Death is the last enemy to be destroyed.^^^ So long as man lives 
according to the law of death, in the flesh, he cannot please God^^^ because 
he does not live according to the law of life and love. “The mind of the flesh 
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is enmity against God for it is not subject to the law of God, neither can it 
be.’*203 jji order to live according to his original destiny, man must be liber¬ 
ated from “the body of this death.”^^'* This liberation from the power of 
death and corruption has come from God, Who sent His own Son “in the 
likeness of sinful flesh” to deliver man “from the law of sin and death.”205 
But, although the power of death and sin has thus been destroyed by the 
death and resurrection of Christ, participation in this victory can come only 
through dying to this world with Christ in the waters of baptism*^^^ It is only 
by dying in baptism and then continuously dying to the rudiments and ways 
of the world that the members of the body of Christ can become perfect as 
God is perfect. 

The importance that St. Paul attributes to dying to the rudiments of this 
world in order to live according to the “spirit of life” cannot be exaggerated. 
To try to pass off his insistence on complete self-denial for salvation as a 
product of eschatological enthusiasm is to miss completely the very basis of 
the New Testament message. If the destruction of the devil, death and cor¬ 
ruption is salvation and the only condition for life according to man’s original 
destiny, then the means of passing from the realm of death and its conse¬ 
quences to the realm of life, in the victory of Christ over death, must be 
taken very seriously. For Paul, the way from death to life is communion with 
the death and life of Christ in baptism and a continuous life of love within 
the body of Christ. This new life of love within the body of Christ, however, 
must be accompanied by a continuous death to the ways of this world, which 
is dominated by the law of death and corruption in the hands of the devil. 
Participation in the victory over death does not come simply by having a 
magical faith and a general sentiment of vague love for humanity (Luther). 
Full membership in the body of Christ can come only by dying in the waters 
of baptism with Christ, and living according to the law of the “spirit of life.” 
Catechumens and penitents certainly had faith, but they either had not yet 
passed through death, in baptism, to the new life, or else, once having died 
to the flesh in baptism, they failed to remain steadfast and allowed the power 
of death and corruption to regain its dominance over the “spirit of life.” 

In regard to St. Paul’s teaching concerning baptismal death to the rudi¬ 
ments of this world, it is interesting to note his usage of the word, somUy to 
designate the communion of those in Christ who constitute the Church. The 
word, soma, in both the Old and New Testaments, apart from Paul, is used 
predominantly to designate a dead person, or corpse.^^^ At the Last Supper, 
our Lord used the word, soma, most likely to designate the fact that He was 
to pass through death, while his use of the word, haima, was to show his re¬ 
turning to life—since, for the Old Testament, blood is the element of life.^^^ 
Thus, at the Last Supper as at every Eucharist, there is a proclamation and 
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confession of the death and resurrection of Christ. According to the pre¬ 
suppositions set forth by St. Paul concerning baptismal deaths it is very pos¬ 
sible to describe the Church as the soma of Christ not only because of the in¬ 
dwelling of Christ and the Holy Spirit in the bodies of Christians, but also 
because all the members of Christ have died to the body of sin in the waters 
of baptism. Before sharing in the life of Christ, one must first become an 
actual soma by being liberated from the devil in passing through a death to 
the ways of this world and living according to the “spirit”. 

Synthetic Observations 

St. Paul does not say anywhere that the whole human race has been 
accounted guilty of the sin of Adam and is therefore punished by God with 
death. Death is an evil force which made its way into the world through sin, 
lodged itself in the world, and, in the person of Satan, is reigning both in 
man and creation. For this reason, although man can know the good through 
the law written in his heart and may wish to do what is good, he cannot 
because of the sin which is dwelling in his flesh. Therefore, it is not he v/ho 
does the evil, but sin that dwelleth in him. Because of this sin, he cannot find 
the means to do good. He must be saved from “the body of this death. 
Only then can he do good. What can Paul mean by such statements? A 
proper answer is to be found only when St, Paul’s doctrine of human destiny 
is taken into account. 

If man was created for a life of complete selfless love, whereby his actions 
would always be directed outward, toward God and neighbor, and never 
toward himself —• whereby he would be the perfect image and likeness of 
God — then it is obvious that the power of death and corruption has now 
made it impossible to live such a life of perfection. The power of death in 
the universe has brought with it the will for self-preservation, fear, and 
anxiety,which in turn are the root causes of self-assertion, egoism, hatred, 
envy and the like. Because man is afraid of becoming meaningless, he is 
constantly endeavoring to prove, to himself and others, that he is worth 
something. He thirsts after compliments and is afraid of insults. He seeks his 
own and is jealous of the successes of others. He likes those who like him, 
and hates those who hate him. He either seeks security and happiness in 
wealth, glory and bodily pleasures, or imagines that his destiny is to be happy 
in the possession of the presence of God by an introverted and individualis¬ 
tic process which excludes any real and active selfless love for others. Because 
of anxiety and fear, he can become—and usually does become—individualis¬ 
tic and inclined to mistake his desires for self-satisfaction and happiness for 
his normal destiny. On the other hand, he can become zealous over vague 
ideological principles of love for humanity and yet hate his closest neighbors. 
These are the works of the flesh of which St. Paul speaks. 2^2 Underlying every 
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movement of what the world has come to regard as normal man, is the quest 
for security and happiness. But such desires are not normal. They are the 
consequences of perversion by death and corruption, through which the devil 
pervades all of creation, dividing and destroying. This power is so great that 
even if man wishes to live according to his original destiny it is impossible 
because of the sin which is dwelling in the flesh^^^—“Who will deliver me 
from the body of this death 

To share in the love of God, without any concern for one’s self, is also to 
share in the life and truth of God. Love, life and truth in God are one and 
can be found only in God. The turning away of love from God and neighbor 
toward the self is a breaking of communion with the life and truth of God, 
which cannot be separated from His love. The breaking of this communion 
with God can be consummated only in death, because nothing created can 
continue indefinitely to exist of itself.^^^ Thus, by the transgression of the 
first man, the principle of “sin (the devil) entered into the world and through 
sin death, and so death passed upon all men. . Not only humanity, but 
all of creation has become subjected to death and corruption by the devil.^^^ 
Because man is inseparably a part of, and in constant communion with, 
creation and is linked through procreation to the whole historical process of 
humanity, the fall of creation through one man automatically involves the 
fall and corruption of all men. It is through death and corruption that all of 
humanity and creation is held captive to the devil and involved in sin, be¬ 
cause it is by death that man falls short of his original destiny, which was to 
love God and neighbor without concern for the self. Man does not die be¬ 
cause he is guilty for the sin of Adam.^^s He becomes a sinner because he is 
yoked to the power of the devil through death and its consequences.^^^ 

St. Paul clearly says that “the sting of death is sin,”^^® that “sin reigned in 
death,and that death is “the last enemy that shall be destroyed.In his 
epistles, he is especially inspired when he is speaking about the victory of 
Christ over death and corruption. It would be highly illogical to try to inter¬ 
pret Pauline thought with the presuppositions (1) that death is normal or 
(2) that at most, it is the outcome of a juridical decision of God to punish 
the whole human race for one sin, (3) that happiness is the ultimate destiny 
of man, and (4) that the soul is immaterial, naturally immortal and directly 
created by God at conception and is therefore normal and pure of defects 
(Roman scholasticism). The Pauline doctrine of man’s inability to do the 
good which he is capable of acknowledging according to the “inner man” 
can be understood only if one takes seriously the power of death and cor¬ 
ruption in the flesh, which makes it impossible for man to live according to 
his original destiny. 

The moralistic problem raised by St. Augustine concerning the transmis- 
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sion of death to the descendants of Adam as punishment for the one original 
transgression is foreign to Paul’s thoughts. The death of each man cannot be 
considered the outcome of personal guilt. St. Paul is not thinking as a philo¬ 
sophical moralist looking for the cause of the fall of humanity and creation 
in the breaking of objective rules of good behavior, which demands punish¬ 
ment from a God whose justice is in the image of the justice of this world. 
Paul is clearly thinking of the fall in terms of a personalistic warfare between 
God and Satan, in which Satan is not obliged to follow any sort of moral 
rules if he can help it. It is for this reason that St. Paul can say that the 
serpent ‘‘deceived Eve”^23 g^^d that “Adam was not deceived, but the woman 
being deceived was in the transgression.”^^^ Man was not punished by God, 
but taken captive by the devil. 

This interpretation is further made clear by the fact that Paul is insisting 
that “until the law sin was in the world, but sin is not imputed when there is 
no law. Nevertheless, death reigned from Adam to Moses, even over them 

that had not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s transgression.”^^5 
clear that Paul here is denying anything like a general personal guilt for the 
sin of Adam. Sin was, however, in the world, since death reigned even over 
them who had not sinned as Adam sinned. Sin here is obviously the person 
of Satan, who ruled the world through death even before the coming of the 
law. This is the only possible interpretation of this statement, because it is 
clearly supported elsewhere by Paul’s teachings concerning the extraordinary 
powers of the devil, especially in Romans 8:19-21. St. Paul’s statements 
should be taken very literally when he says that the last enemy to be des¬ 
troyed is death226 and that “the sting of death is sin.”^27 

From what has been observed, the famous expression, epWho pantes 
hemarton^^^ can be safely interpreted as modifying the word, thanatos, which 
preceeds it, and which gramatically is the only word which fits the context. 
Ehp'ho as a reference to Adam is both grammatically and exegetically im¬ 
possible. Such an interpretation was first introduced by Origen, who ob¬ 
viously used it with a purpose in mind, because he believed in the pre¬ 
existence of all souls whereby he could easily say that all sinned in Adam. 
The interpretation of eph^ho as “because” was first introduced into the East 
by Photius,229 claims that there are two interpretations prevalent—Adam 

and thanatos —but he would interpret it dioti (because). He bases his argu¬ 
ment on a false interpretation of II Corinthians 5:4 by interpreting eph^ho, 
here again, as dioti. But here it is quite clear that eph’ho refers to skensi 
(eph^ho skenei ou thelomen ekdysasthai). Photius is interpreting Paul within 
the framework of natural moral law and is seeking to justify the death of all 
men by personal guilt. He claims that all men die because they sin by follow¬ 
ing in the footsteps of Adam.^^^ However, neither he nor any of the Eastern 
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Fathers accepts the teaching that all men are made guilty for the sin of 
Adam. 

From purely grammatical considerations it is impossible to interpret 
eph^ho as a reference to any word other than thanatos. Each time the gram¬ 
matical construction of the preposition epi with the dative is used by Paul, it 
is always used as a relative pronoun which modifies a preceding noun^^^ or 
phrase.2^2 To make an exception in Romans 5:12 by making St. Paul use the 
wrong Greek expression to express the idea, ‘‘because”, is to beg the issue. 
The correct interpretation of this passage, both grammatically and exegetic- 
ally, can be supplied only when eph^ho is understood to modify thanatos —■ 
kai houtos eis pantas anthropous ho thanatos dielthen eph^ho (thanato) 
pantes hemarton —“because of which” (death), or “on the basis of which” 
(death), or “for which (death) all have sinned.” Satan, being himself the 
principle of sin, through death and corruption involves all of humanity and 
creation in sin and death. Thus, to be under the power of death according to 
Paul is to be a slave to the devil and a sinner, because of the inability of the 
flesh to live according to the law of God, which is selfless love. 

The theory of the transmission of original sin and guilt is certainly not 
found in St. Paul, who can be interpreted neither in terms of juridicism nor 
in terms of any dualism which distinguishes between the material and the 
allegedly pure, spiritual, and intellectual parts of man. It is no wonder that 
some Biblical scholars are at a loss when they cannot find in the Old Testa¬ 
ment any clear-cut support for what they take to be the Pauline doctrine of 
original sin in terms of moral guilt and punishment.The same perplexity 
is met by many moralistic Western scholars when they study the Eastern 
Fathers,^^^ Consequently, St. Augustine is popularly supposed to be the first 
and only of the early Fathers who understood the theology of St. Paul. This 
is clearly a myth, from which both Protestants and Romans need liberation. 

It is only when one understands the meaning of death and its consequences 
that one can understand the life of the ancient Church, and especially its 
attitude toward martyrdom. Being already dead to the world in baptism, 
and having their life hidden with Christ in God,^^^ Christians could not falter 
in the face of death. They were already dead, and yet living in Christ. To be 
afraid of death was to be still under the power of the devil— II Timothy 1:7: 
“For God hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of power, and of love, and 
of sound mind.” In trying to convince the Roman Christians not to hinder 
his martyrdom, St. Ignatius wrote: “The prince of this world would fain 
carry me away, and corrupt my disposition toward God. Let none of you 
therefore, who are in Rome, help him.”^^^ The Cyprianic controversy over 
the fallen during times of persecution was violent, because the Church under¬ 
stood that it was a contradiction to die in baptism and then to deny Christ 
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for fear of death and torture. The canons of the Church, although today 
generally ignored as an aid to understanding the inner faith of the ancient 
Church, still remain very severe for those who would reject their faith for 
fear of death.^^^ Such an attitude towards death is not the product of eschat¬ 
ological frenzy and enthusiasm, but rather of a clear recognition of who the 
devil is, what his thoughts are,238 what his powers over humanity and crea¬ 
tion are, how he is destroyed through baptism and the mystagogical life 
within the body of Christ, which is the Church. Oscar Cullman is seriously 
mistaken in trying to make the New Testament writers say that Satan and 
the evil demons have been deprived of their power, and that now leur puis¬ 
sance n'est qu^apparente?^^ The greatest power of the devil is death, which 
is destroyed only within the body of Christ, where the faithful are continu¬ 
ously engaged in the struggle against Satan by striving for selfless love. This 
combat against the devil and striving for selfless love is centered in the 
corporate Eucharistic life of the local community—‘Tor when you assemble 
frequently epi to auto (in the same place) the powers of Satan are destroyed 
and the destruction at which he aims is prevented by the unity of your 
faith.'’2^<3 Anyone, therefore, who does not hear the Spirit within him calling 
him to the Eucharistic assembly for the corporate life of selfless love is ob¬ 
viously under the sway of the devil. “He, therefore, who does not assemble 
with the Church, has even by this manifested his pride and condemned him¬ 
self. .. The world outside of the corporate life of love, in the sacraments, 
is still under the power of the consequences of death and therefore a slave to 
the devil. The devil is already defeated only because his power has been 
destroyed by the birth, life, death and resurrection of Christ; and this defeat 
is perpetuated only in the remnant of those saved before Christ and after 
Christ. Both those saved before Christ and after Him are saved by His 
death and resurrection, and make up the New Jerusalem. Against this 
Church the devil cannot prevail, and by this fact he is already defeated. But 
his power outside of those who are saved remains the same.^^^ Satan is still 
“the god of this world,and it is for this reason that Christians must live 
as if not living in this world.^^^ 

Concluding Remarks 

The modern Biblical scholar cannot claim to be objective if his examina¬ 
tion of Biblical theology is one-sided, or governed by certain philosophical 
prejudices. The modem school of Biblical criticism is clearly making a 
false attempt to get at the essential form of the original kyregma, while 
remaining quite ignorant and blind to the very essence of the Old and New 
Testament analysis of the fallen state of humanity and creation, especially in 
regard to its teachings concerning the natures of God and Satan. Thus, one 
sees the anti-liberal tendencies of modern Protestantism, accepting the meth- 
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od of Biblical criticism and at the same time trying to salvage what it takes 
to be the essential message of the Gospel writers. Yet, in all their pseudo¬ 
scientific method of research, writers of this school fail to come to any 
definite conclusions because they stubbornly refuse to take seriously the Bib¬ 
lical doctrine of Satan, death and corruption. For this reason, such a question 
as whether or not the body of Christ was really resurrected is not regarded 
as important—e.g., Emil Brunner, The Mediator. What is important is the 
faith that Christ is the unique Savior in history, even though very possibly 
not resurrected in history. How he saves and what he saves men from is 
presumably a secondary question. 

It is clear that for St. Paul the bodily resurrection of Christ is the destruc¬ 
tion of the devil, death, and corruption. Christ is the first fruits from the 
dead.^'^^ If there is no resurrection there can be no salvation.^*^^ Since death 
is a consequence of the discontinuation of communion with the life and love 
of God, and thereby a captivity of man and creation by the devil, then only 
a real resurrection can destroy the power of the devil. It is inaccurate and 
shallow thinking to try to pass off as Biblical the idea that the question of a 
real bodily resurrection is of secondary importance. At the center of Biblical 
and patristic thought there is clearly a Christology of real union, which is 
conditioned by the Biblical doctrine of Satan, death and corruption, and 
human destiny. Satan is governing through death, materially and physically. 
His defeat must be also material and physical. Restoration of communion 
must be not only in the realm of mental attitude, but, more important, 
through creation, of which man is an inseparable part. Without a clear 
understanding of the Biblical doctrine of Satan and his power, it is imposs¬ 
ible to understand the sacramental life of the body of Christ, and, by conse¬ 
quence, the doctrine of the Fathers concerning Christology and Trinity 
becomes a meaningless diversion of scholastic specialists. Both Roman 
scholastics and Protestants are undeniably heretical in their doctrines of 
grace and ecclesiology simply because they do not see any longer that salva¬ 
tion is only the union of man with the life of God in the body of Christ, 
where the devil is being ontologically and really destroyed in the life of love. 
Outside of the life of unity with each other and Christ in the sacramental 
life of corporate love there is no salvation, because the devil is still ruling the 
world through the consequences of death and corruption. Extra-sacramental 
organizations, such as the papacy, cannot be fostered off as the essence of 
Christianity because they are clearly under the influence of worldly consider¬ 
ations and do not have as their sole aim the life of selfless love. In Western 
Christianity, the dogmas of the Church have become the object of logical 
gymnastics in the classrooms of philosophy. What is usually taken as natural 
human reason is set up as the exponent of revealed theology. The teachings 
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of the Church concerning the Holy Trinity, Christology, and Grace, are no 
longer the accepted expressions of the continuous and existential experience 
of the body of Christ, living within the very life of the Holy Trinity through 
the human nature of Christ, in whose flesh the devil has been destroyed and 
against whose body (the Church) the gates of death (hades) cannot prevail. 

It is the mission of Orthodox theology today to bring an awakening to 
Western Christianity, but in order to do this the Orthodox themselves must 
rediscover their own traditions and cease, once and for all, accepting the 
corroding infiltration of Western theological confusion into Orthodox theol¬ 
ogy, It is only by returning to the Biblical understanding of Satan and 
human destiny that the sacraments of the Church can once again become 
the source and strength of Orthodox theology. The enemy of life and love 
can be destroyed only when Christians can confidently say, “we are not 
ignorant of his thoughts.Any theology which cannot define with exacti¬ 
tude the methods and deceptions of the devil is clearly heretical, because 
such a theology is already deceived by the devil. It is for this reason that the 
Fathers could assert that heresy is the work of the devil. 
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Faith and Culture 

By Georges Florovsky 
L 

We are living in a changed and changing world. This cannot be denied 
even by those in our midst who may be unwilling or unprepared to change 
themselves, who want to linger in the age that is rapidly passing away. But 
nobody can evade the discomfort of belonging to a world in transition. If we 
accept the traditional classification of historical epochs into “organic’’ and 
“critical”, there is no doubt that our present age is a critical age, an age of 
crisis, an age of unresolved tensions. One hears so often in our days about 
the “Enrf of Our Time/’ about the Decline of the West/’ about ^^Civilization 
on Trial/’ and the like. It is even suggested sometimes that probably we are 
now passing through the Great Divide/’ through the greatest change in the 
history of our civilization, which is much greater and more radical than the 
change from Antiquity to the Middle Ages, or from the Middle Ages to the 
Modem Times. If it is true at all, as it was contended by Hegel, that “history 
is judgment” (Die Weltgeschichte is Weltgericht), there are some fateful 
epochs, when history not only judges, but, as it were, sentences itself to doom. 
We are persistently reminded by experts and prophets that civilizations rise 
and decay, and there is no special reason to expect that our own civilization 
should escape this common fate. If there is any historical future at all, it may 
well happen that this future is reserved for another civilization, and probably 
for one which will be quite different from ours. 

It is quite usual in our days, and indeed quite fashionable, to say that we 
are already dwelling in a “Post-Christian world”—^whatever the exact mean¬ 
ing of this pretentious phrase may actually be—in a world which, subcon¬ 
sciously or deliberately, “retreated” or seceded from Christianity. “We live 
in the ruins of civilizations, hopes, systems, and souls.” Not only do we find 
ourselves at the cross-roads, at which the right way seems to be uncertain, 
but many of us would also question whether there is any safe road at all, and 
any prospect of getting on. Does not indeed our civilization find itself in an 
impasse out of which there is no exit, except at the cost of explosion? Now, 
what is the root of the trouble? What is the primary or ultimate cause of this 
imminent and appalling collapse? Is it just “the failure of nerve,” as it is 
sometimes suggested, or rather a “sickness to death,” a disease of the spirit, 
the loss of faith? There is no common agreement on this point. Yet, there 
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seems to be considerable agreement that our cultural world has been some¬ 
how dis-oriented and decentralized, spiritually and intellectually dis-oriented 
and disorganized, so that no over-arching principle has been left which can 
keep the shifting elements together. As Christians, we can be more emphatic 
and precise. We would contend that it is precisely the modern Retreat from 
Christianity^ at whatever exact historical date we may discern its starting 
point, that lies at the bottom of our present crisis. Our age is, first of all, an 
age of unbelief, and for that reason an age of uncertainty, confusion, and 
despair. There are so many in our time who have no hope precisely because 
they lost all faith. 

We should not make such statements too easily, however, and have to 
caution ourselves at least on two points. First, the causes and motives of this 
obvious “retreat” were complex and manifold, and the guilt cannot be shifted 
exclusively onto those who have retreated. In Christian humility, the faithful 
should not exonerate themselves unconditionally, and should not dispense 
too summarily with the responsibility for the failures of others. If our culture, 
which we used, rather complacently, to regard as Christian, disintegrates and 
falls to pieces, it only shows that the seed of corruption was already there. 
Secondly, we should not regard all beliefs as constructive by themselves, and 
should not welcome every faith as an antidote against doubt and disruption. 
It may be perfectly true, as sociologists contend, that cultures disintegrate 
when there is no inspiring incentive, no commanding conviction. But it is the 
content of faith that is decisive, at least from the Christian point of view. The 
chief danger in our days is that there are too many conflicting “beliefs”. The 
major tension is not so much between “belief’ and “un-belief” as precisely 
between rival beliefs. Too many “strange Gospels” are preached, and each 
of them claims total obedience and faithful submission; even science poses 
sometimes as region. It may be true that the modern crisis can be formally 
traced back to the loss of convictions. It would be disastrous, however, if 
people rallied around a false banner and pledged allegiance to a wrong 
faith. The real root of the modern tragedy does not lie only in the fact that 
people lost convictions, but that they deserted Christ. 

Now, when we speak of a “crisis of culture,” what do we actually mean? 
The word “culture” is used in various senses, and there is no commonly 
accepted definition. On the one hand, “culture” is a specific attitude or 
orientation of individuals and of human groups, by which we distinguish the 
“civilized” society from the “primitive”. It is at once a system of aims and 
concerns, and a system of habits. On the other hand, “culture” is a system of 
values, produced and accumulated in the creative process of history, and 
tending to obtain a semi-independent existence, i.e. independent of that 
creative endeavour which originated or discovered these “values”. The values 
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are manifold and divers, and probably they are never fully integrated into 
one coherent whole—polite manners and mores^ political and social institu¬ 
tions, industry and sanitation, ethics, art and science, and so on. Thus, when 
we speak of the crisis of culture, we usually imply a dis-integration in one of 
these two different, if related, systems, or rather in both of them. It may hap¬ 
pen that some of the accepted or alleged values are discredited and compro¬ 
mised, i.e. cease to function and no longer appeal to men. Or, again, it hap¬ 
pens sometimes that “civilized man” themselves degenerate or even disappear 
altogether, that cultural habits become unstable, and men lose interest in or 
concern for these habits, or are simply tired of them. Then an urge for “prim¬ 
itivism” may emerge, if still within the framework of a lingering civilization. 
A civilization declines when that creative impulse which originally brought it 
into existence loses its power and spontaneity. Then the question arises, 
whether “culture” is relevant to the fulfilment of man’s personality, or is 
no more than an external garb which may be needed on occasions, but which 
does not organically belong to the essence of human existence. It obviously 
does not belong to human nature^ and we normally clearly distinguish be¬ 
tween “nature” and “culture”, implying that “culture” is man’s “artificial” 
creation which he superimposes on “nature”, although it seems that in fact 
we do not know human nature apart from culture, from some kind of culture 
at least. It may be contended that “culture” is not actually “artificial”, that 
it is rather an extension of human nature, an extension by which human 
nature achieves its maturity and completion, so that an “under-cultural” 
existence is in fact a “sub-human” mode of existence. Is it not true that a 
“civilized” man is more human than a “primitive” or “natural” man? It is 
precisely at this point that our major difficulty sets in. 

It may be perfectly true, as I personally believe is the case, that our con¬ 
temporary culture or civilization is “on trial.” But should Christians, as 
Christians, be concerned with this cultural crisis at all? If it is true, as we 
have just admitted, that the collapse or decline of culture is rooted in the 
loss of faith, in an “apostasy” or “retreat”, should not Christians be concern¬ 
ed, primarily if not exclusively, with the reconstruction of belief or a re¬ 
conversion of the world, and not with the salvaging of a sinking civilization? 
If we are really passing in our days an “apocalyptic” test, should we not 
concentrate all our efforts on Evangelism, on the proclamation of the Gospel 
to an oblivious generation, on the preaching of penitence and conversion? 
The main question seems to be, whether the crisis can be resolved if we 
simply oppose to an outworn and disrupted civilization a new one, or wheth¬ 
er, in order to overcome the crisis, we must go beyond civilization, to the very 
roots of human existence. Now, if we have ultimately to go beyond, would 
not this move make culture unnecessary and superfluous? Does one need 
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‘‘culture’^ and should one be interested in it, when he encounters the Living 
God, Him Who alone is to be worshipped and glorified? Is not then all 
“civilization’^ ultimately but a subtle and refined sort of idolatry, a care and 
trouble for “many things,” for too many things, while there is but one “good 
part,” which shall never be taken away, but will continue in the “beyond”, 
unto ages of ages? Should not, in fact, those who have found the “precious 
pearl” go straight away and sell their other goods? And would it not be 
precisely an unfaithfulness and disloyalty to hide and keep these other 
possessions? Should we not simply surrender all “human values,” into the 
hands of God. 

This questionning was for centuries the major temptation of many sincere 
and devout souls. All these questions are intensively asked and discussed 
again in our own days. We say: temptation. But is it fair to use this dis¬ 
qualifying word? Is it not rather an inescapable postulate of that integral 
self-renunciation, which is the first pre-requisite and foundation of Christian 
obedience? In fact, doubts about culture and its values arise and emerge not 
only in the days of great historical trials and crises. They arise so often also 
in the periods of peace and prosperity, when one may find himself in danger 
of being enslaved and seduced by human achievements, by the glories and 
triumphs of civilization. They arise so often in the process of intimate and 
personal search for God. Radical self-renunciation may lead devout people 
into wilderness, into the caves of the earth and the deserts, out of the “civil¬ 
ized world,” and culture would appear to them as vanity, and vanity of 
vanities, even if it is alleged that this culture has been christened, in shape if 
not in essence. Would it be right to arrest these devout brethren in their reso¬ 
lute search of perfection, and to retain them in the world, to compel them 
to share in the building or reparation of what for them is nothing else than 
a Tower of Babel? Are we prepared to disavow St. Anthony of Egypt or St. 
Francis of Assisi and to urge them to stay in the world? Is not God radically 
above and beyond all culture? Does “culture” after all possess any intrinsic 
value of its own? Is it service or play^ obedience or distraction, vanity, luxury 
and pride, i.e. ultimately a trap for souls? It seems obvious that “culture” is 
not, and by its very nature cannot be, an ultimate end or an ultimate value, 
and should not be regarded as an ultimate goal or destiny of man, nor prob¬ 
ably even as an indispensible component of true humanity. A “primitive” 
can be saved no less than a “civilized”. As St. Ambrose put it, God did not 
choose to save His people by clever arguments. Moreover, “culture” is not an 
unconditional good; rather it is a sphere of unavoidable ambiguity and 
involvment. It tends to degenerate into “civilization”, if we may accept 
Oswald Spengler’s distinction between these two terms—^and man may be 
desperately enslaved in it, as the modem man is supposed to be. “Culture” is 
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human achievment, is man’s own deliberate creation, but an accomplished 
‘‘civilization” is so often inimical to human creativity. Many in our days, and 
indeed at all times, are painfully aware of this tyranny of “cultural routine,” 
of the bondage of civilization. It can be argued, as it has been more than 
once, that in “civilization” man is, as it were, “estranged” from himself, 
estranged and detached from the very roots of his existence, from his very 
“self”, or from “nature”, or from God. This alienation of man can be des¬ 
cribed and defined in a number of ways and manners, both in a religious and 
anti-religious mood. But in all cases “culture” would appear not only to be 
in predicament, but to be predicament itself. 

Different answers were given to these searching questions in the course of 
Christian history, and the problem still remains unsolved. It has been recent¬ 
ly suggested that the whole question about “Christ and Culture” is “an 
enduring problem,” which probably does not admit of any final decision. It 
is to say that different answers will appeal to different types or groups of 
people, believers alike and “unbelievers”, and again different answers will 
seem convincing at different times. The variety of answers seems to have a 
double meaning. On the one hand, it points to the variety of historical and 
human situations, in which different solutions would naturally impose. Ques¬ 
tions are differently put and assessed at a time of peace or at a time of crisis. 
But on the other hand, disagreement is precisely what we should expect in 
the “Divided Christendom.” It would be idle to ignore the depth of this 
division in Christendom. The meaning of the Gospel itself is discordantly 
assessed in various denominations. And in the debate about “Christ and 
Culture” we encounter the same tension between the “Catholic” and the 
“Evangelical” trends which is at the bottom of the “Christian Schism” at 
large. If we are really and sincerely concerned with “Christian Unity”, we 
should look for an ultimate solution of this basic tension. In fact, our attitude 
to “culture” is not a practical option, but a theological decision, first of all 
and last of all. The recent growth of historical and cultural pessimism, of 
what Germans call Kulturpessimismus and Geschichtspessimismus, not only 
reflects the factual involvments and confusion of our epoch, but also reveals 
a peculiar shift in theological and philosophical opinions. Doubts about cul¬ 
ture have an obvious theological significance and spring from the very depth 
of man’s faith. One should not dismiss any sincere challenge too easily and 
self-complacently, without sympathy and understanding. Yet, without im¬ 
posing a uniform solution, for which our age seems not to be ripe, one cannot 
avoid discarding certain suggested solutions as inadequate, as erroneous and 
misleading. 

The modern opposition, or indifference, of Christians to “culture” takes 
various shapes and moulds. It would be impossible to attempt now a compre- 
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hensive survey of all actual shades of opinion. We must confine ourselves to 
a tentative list of those which seem to be most vocal and relevant in our own 
situation. There are a variety of motives^ and a variety of conclusions. Two 
special motives seem to concurr in a very usual contempt of the world by 
many Christians, in all traditions. On the one hand, the world is passing, and 
history itself seems so insignificant “in the perspective of eternity,” or when 
related to the ultimate destiny of man. All historical values are perishable, as 
they are also relative and uncertain. Culture, also, is perishable and of no 
significance in the perspective of an imminent end. On the other hand, the 
whole world seems to be so insignificant in comparison with the unfathom¬ 
able Glory of God, as it has been revealed in the mystery of our Redemp¬ 
tion. At certain times, and in certain historical situations, the mystery of 
Redemption seem to obscure the mystery of Creation, and Redemption is 
construed rather as a dismissal of the fallen world than as its healing and 
recovery. The radical opposition between Christianity and Culture, as it is 
presented by certain Christian thinkers, is more inspired by certain theolog¬ 
ical and philosophical presuppositions than by an actual analysis of culture 
itself. There is an increasing eschatological feeling in our days, at least in 
certain quarters. There is also an increasing devaluation of man in the con¬ 
temporary thought, philosophical and theological, partly in reaction to the 
excess of self-confidence of the previous age. There is a re-discovery of hu¬ 
man “nothingness”, of the essential precariousness and insecurity of his 
existence, both physical and spiritual. The world seems to be inimical and 
empty, and man feels himself lost in the flux of accidents and failures. If 
there is still any hope of “salvation,” it is constructed rather in the terms of 
“escape” and “endurance” that in those of “recovery” or “reparation”. What 
can one hope for in history? 

We can distinguish several types of this “pessimistic” attitude. The labels 
I am going to use are but tentative and provisional. 

First of all, we must emphasize the persistance of the Pietist or Revivalist 
motive in the modern devaluation of culture. Men believe that they have 
met their Lord and Redeemer in their personal and private experience, and 
that they were saved by His mercy and their own response to it in faith and 
obedience. Nothing else is therefore needed. The life of the world, and in the 
world, seems then to be but a sinful entanglement, out of which men are 
glad, and probably proud, to have been released. The only thing they have 
to say about this world is to expose its vanity and perversion and to prophesy 
doom and condemnation, the coming wrath and judgment of God. People 
of this type may be of different temper, sometimes wild and aggressive, some¬ 
times mild and sentimental. In all cases, however, they cannot see any posi¬ 
tive meaning in the continuing process of culture, and are indifferent to all 
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values of civilization, especially to those which cannot be vindicated from 
the utilitarian point of view. People of this type would preach the virtue of 
simplicity, in opposition to the complexity of cultural involvment. They may 
choose to retire into the privacy of solitary existence or of stoic ‘^indifference” 
or they may prefer a kind of common life, in closed companies of those who 
have understood the futility and purposelessness of the whole historical toil 
and endeavour. One may describe this attitude as “sectarian”, and indeed 
there is a deliberate attempt to evade any share in common history. But this 
“sectarian” approach can be found among the people of various cultural and 
religious traditions. There are many who want to “retire from the world,” 
at least psychologically, more for security than for “the unseen warfare.” 
There is, in this attitude, a paradoxical mixture of penitence and self-satis¬ 
faction, of humility and pride. There is also a deliberate disregard of, or 
indifference to, doctrine, and inability to think out consistently the doctrinal 
implications of this “isolationist” attitude. In fact, this is a radical reduction 
of Christianity, at least a subjective reduction, in which it becomes no more 
than a private religion of individuals. The only problem with which this type 
of people is concerned is the problem of individual “salvation”. 

Secondly, there is a Puritan'^ type of opposition. There is a similar “re¬ 
duction” of belief, and usually openly admitted. In practice, it is an active 
type, without any desire to evade history. Only history is accepted rather as 
“service” and “obedience”, and not as a creative opportunity. There is the 
same concentration on the problem of one’s “salvation”. The basic conten¬ 
tion is that man, this miserable sinner, can be forgiven, if and when he 
accepts the forgiveness which is offered to him by Christ and in Christ, but 
even in this case he remains precisely what he is, a frail and unprofitable 
creature, and is not essentially changed or re-newed. Even as a forgiven per¬ 
son, he continues as a lost creature, and his life cannot have any constructive 
value. This may not lead necessarily to an actual withdrawal from culture or 
denial of history, but it makes of history a kind of servitude, which must be 
carried on and endured, and should not be evaded, but endured rather as a 
training of character and testing in patience, than as a realm of creativeness. 
Nothing is to be achieved in history. But man should use every opportunity 
to prove his loyalty and obedience and to strengthen character by this service 
of fidelity, this bondage in duty. There is a strong “utilitarian” emphasis in 
this attitude, if it is a “transcendental utility,” an utter concern with “salva¬ 
tion”. Everything that does not directly serve this purpose should be discard¬ 
ed, and no room is permitted for any “disinterested creativity,” e.g. for art 
or “belles-lettres.” 

Thirdly, there is an Existentialist type of opposition. Its basic motive is in 
the protest against man’s enslavement in civilization, which only screens from 
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him the ultimate predicament of his existence, and obscures the hopelessness 
of his entanglement. It would be unfair to deny the relative truth of the 
contemporary Existentialist movement, the truth of reaction; and probably 
the modern man of culture needed this sharp and pityless warning. In all its 
forms, religious and areligious, Existentialism exposes the nothingness of man, 
of the real man as he is and knows himself. For those among the Existential¬ 
ists who failed to encounter God or who indulge in the atheistic denial, this 
“nothingness” is just the last truth about man and his destiny. Only man 
should find this truth out for himself. But many Existentialists have found 
God, or, as they would put it themselves, have been found,by Him, chal¬ 
lenged by Him, in His undivided wrath and mercy. But, paradoxically 
enough, they would persist in believing that man is still but “nothing”, in 
spite of the redeeming love and concern of Creator for His lost and stray 
creatures. In their conception, “creatureliness” of man inextricably condemns 
him to be but “nothing”, at least in his own eyes, in spite of the mysterious 
fact that for God His creatures are obviously much more than “nothing”, 
since the redeeming love of God moves Flim, for the sake of man, to the 
tremendous Sacrifice of the Gross. Existentialism seems to be right in its 
criticism of the human complacency, and even helpful in its unwelcome 
detection of man^s pettiness. But it is always blind to the complexity of the 
Divine Wisdom. An Existentialist is always a lonely and solitary being, in¬ 
extricably involved and engaged in the scrutiny of his predicament. His 
terms of reference are always: the ALL of God and the Nothing of man. 
And, even in the case when his analysis begins with a concrete situation, 
namely his personal one, it continues somehow in abstracto: in the last resort 
he will not speak of a living person, but rather about man as man, for ulti¬ 
mately all men stand under the same and universal detection of their ultimate 
irrelevance. Whatever the psychological and historical explanation of the 
recent rise of Existentialism may be, on the whole it is no more than a symp¬ 
tom of cultural disintegration and despair. 

And finally, we should not ignore the resistance or indifference of the 
“Plain Man.” He may live rather quietly in the world of culture, and even 
enjoy it, but he would wonder what culture can “add” to religion, except 
by the way of decoration, or as a tribute of reverence and gratitude, i.e. 
especially in the form of art. But as a rule, the “plain man” is cautiously sus¬ 
picious about the use of reason in the matters of faith and accordingly will 
dispense with the understanding of beliefs. What religious value can be in a 
distinterested study of any subject, which has no immediate practical applica¬ 
tion and cannot be used in the discharge of charity? The “plain man” will 
have not doubts about the value or utility of culture in the economy of 
temporal life, but he will hesitate to acknowledge its positive relevance in 
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the spiritual dimension, except insofar as it may aflfect or exhibit the moral 
integrity of man. He will find no religious justification for the human urge 
to know and create. Is not all culture ultimately but vanity, a frail and perish¬ 
able thing indeed? And is not the deepest root of human pride and arrogance 
pecisely in the claims and ambition of reason? The ‘‘plain man” usually pre¬ 
fers “simplicity” in religion, and takes no interest in what he labels as “theo¬ 
logical speculation,” including therein very often almost all doctrines and 
dogmas of the Church. What is involved in this attitude is again a one-sided 
(and defective) concept of man and of the relevance of man’s actual life in 
history to his “eternal destiny,” i.e. to the ultimate purpose of God. There is 
a tendency to stress the “otherworldliness” of the “Life Eternal” to such an 
extent that human personality is in danger of being rent in twain. Is History 
in its entirety just a training ground for souls and characters, or is something 
more intended in God’s design? Is the “last judgment” just a test in loyalty, 
or also a “recapitulation” of the Creation? 

It is here that we are touching upon the deei>est cause of the enduring 
confusion in the discussion about “Faith and Culture.” The deepest theolog¬ 
ical issues are involved in this discussion, and no solution can ever be reached 
unless the theological character of the discussion is clearly acknowledged and 
understood. We need a theology of culture^ even for our “practical” decisions. 
No real decision can be made in the dark. The dogma of Creation, with 
everything that it implies, was dangerously obscured in the consciousness of 
modern Christians, and the concept of Providence, i.e. of the perennial con¬ 
cern of the Creator with the destiny of His Creation, was actually reduced to 
something utterly sentimental and subjective. Accordingly, “History” was 
conceived as an enigmatic interim between the Mighty Deeds of God, for 
which it was difficult to assign any proper substance. This was connected 
again with an inadequate conception of Man. The emphasis has been shifted 
from the fulfilment of God’s design for man to the release of Man out of 
the consequences of his “original” failure. And accordingly the whole doc¬ 
trine of the Last Things has been dangerously reduced and has come to be 
treated in the categories of forensical justice or of sentimental love. The 
“Modern Man” fails to appreciate and to assess the conviction of early 
Christians, derived from the Scripture, that Man was created by God for a 
creative purpose and was to act in the world as its king, priest, and prophet. 
The fall or failure of man did not abolish this purpose or design, and man 
was redeemed in order to be re-instated in his original rank and to resume his 
role and function in the Creation. And only by being so can he become what 
he was designed to be, not only in the sense that he should display obedience, 
but also in order to accomplish the task which was appointed by God in his 
creative design precisely as the task of man. As much as “History” is but a 
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poor anticipation of the “Age to come/’ it is nevertheless its actual anti¬ 
cipation, and the cultural process in history is related to the ultimate consu- 
mation, if in a manner and in a sense which we cannot adequately decipher 
now. One must be careful not to exaggerate *‘the human achievement,” but 
one should also be careful not to minimize the creative vocation of man. The 
destiny of human culture is not irrelevant to the ultimate destiny of man. 

All this may seem to be but a daring speculation, much beyond our war¬ 
rant and competence. But the fact remains: Christians as Christians were 
building culture for centuries, and many of them not only with a sense of 
vocation, and not only as in duty bound, but with the firm conviction that 
this was the will of God. A brief retrospect of the Christian endeavour in cul¬ 
ture may help us to see the problem in a more concrete manner, in its full 
complexity, but also in all its inevitability. As a matter of fact, Christianity 
entered the world precisely at one of the most critical periods of history, 
at the time of a momentous crisis of culture. And the crisis was finally solved 
by the creation of Christian Culture, as unstable and ambiguous as this 
culture proved to be, in its turn, and in the course of its realization. 

II, 

As a matter of fact, the question of the relationship between Christianity 
and Culture is never discussed in abstracto, just in this generalized form, or, 
in any case, it should not be so discussed. The culture about which one speaks 
is always a particular culture. The concept of “Culture” with which one 
operates is always situation-conditioned, i.e. derived from the actual ex¬ 
perience one has, in his own particular culture, which one may cherish or 
abhor, or else it is an imaginary concept, “another culture,” an ideal, about 
which one dreams and speculates. Even when the question is put in general 
terms, concrete impressions or wants can be always detected. When “Cul¬ 
ture” is resisted or denied by Christians, it is always a definite historical 
formation which is taken to be representative of the idea. In our own days 
it would be the mechanized or “Capitalistic” civilization, inwardly seculariz¬ 
ed and therefore estranged from any religion. In the ancient times it was the 
pagan Graeco-Roman civilization. The starting point in both cases is the 
immediate impression of clash and conflict, and of practical incompatibility 
of divergent structures, which diverge basically in spirit or inspiration. 

The early Christians were facing a particular civilization, that of the Ro¬ 
man and Hellenistic world. It was about this civilization that they spoke, 
it was about this concrete “system of values” that they were critical and un¬ 
easy. This civilization, moreover, was itself changing and unstable at that 
time, and was, in fact, involved in a desperate struggle and crisis. The situa¬ 
tion was complex and confused. The modern historian cannot escape anti- 
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nomy in his interpretation of this early Christian epochs and one cannot 
expect more coherence in the interpretation given by the contemporaries. 
It is obvious that this Hellenistic civilization was in a certain sense ripe or 
prepared for “conversion”, and can even be regarded itself, again in a cer¬ 
tain sense, as a kind of the Praeparatio Evangelica, and the contemporaries 
were aware of this situation. Already St. Paul had suggested this, and the 
Apologist of the second century and early Alexandrinians did not hesitate 
to refer to Socrates and Heraclitus, and indeed Plato, as forerunners of 
Christianity, On the other hand, they were aware, no less than we are now, 
of a radical tension between this culture and their message, and the oppon- 
nents were conscious of this tension also. The Ancient World resisted con¬ 
version, because it meant a radical change and break with its tradition in 
many respects. We can see now both the tension and continuity between “the 
Classical” and “the Christian.” Contemporaries, of course, could not see it 
in the same perspective as we do, because they could not anticipate the 
future. If they were critical of “culture,” they meant precisely the culture of 
their own time, and this culture was both alien and inimical to the Gospel. 
What Tertullian had to say about culture should be interpreted in a con¬ 
crete historical setting first of all, and should not be immediately construed 
into absolute pronouncements. Was he not right in his insistence on the 
radical tension and divergence between “Jerusalem” and Athens: quid Ath~ 
anae Hierosolymis? “What indeed has Athens to do with Jerusalem? What 
concord is there between the Academy and the Church? . . . Our instruc¬ 
tion comes from the Porch of Solomon, who had himself taught that ‘the 
Lord should be sought in simplicity of heart’ ... We want no curious dis¬ 
putation after possessing Christ Jesus, no inquisition after enjoying the Gos¬ 
pel. With our faith, we desire no further belief. For this is our palmary 
faith, that there is nothing which we ought to believe besides” {de prescrip- 
tione, 7) . “What is there in common between the philosopher and the Chris¬ 
tian, the pupil of Hellas and the pupil of Heaven, the worker for reputa¬ 
tion and for salvation, the manufacturer of words and of deeds” {A polo- 
geticus, 46). Yet, Tertullian himself could not avoid “inquisition” and “dis¬ 
putation,” and did not hesitate to use the wisdom of the Greeks in the de¬ 
fence of the Christian faith. He indicts the culture of his time, and a speci¬ 
fic philosophy of life, which, in its very structure, was opposed to faith. He 
was afraid of an easy syncretism and contamination, which was an actual 
threat and danger in his time, and could not anticipate that inner transfor¬ 
mation of the Hellenic mind which was to be effected in the centuries to 
come, just as he could not imagine that Caesars could become Christian. 

One should not forget that the attitude of Origen was actually much the 
same, although he is regarded as one of the “Hellenizers” of Christianity. 
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He also was aware of the tension and was suspicious of the vain specula¬ 
tion, in which he took little interest, and for him the riches of the pagans 
were exactly ‘‘the riches of sinners” [in Ps, 36, III.6). St. Augustine also 
was of that opinion. Was Science not for him just a vain curiosity which 
only distracts mind from its true purpose, which is not to number the stars 
and to seek out the hidden things of nature, but to know and to love God? 
Again, St. Augustine was repudiating Astrology, which nobody would regard 
as “science” in our days, but which in his days was inseparable from true 
Astronomy. The cautious or even negative attitude of early Christians toward 
philosophy, toward art, including both painting and music, and especially 
toward the art of rhetorics, can be fully understood only in the concrete 
historical context. The whole structure of the existing culture was determined 
and permeated by a wrong and false faith. One has to admit that certain 
historical forms of culture are incompatible with the Christian attitude to¬ 
ward life, and therefore must be rejected or avoided. But this does not yet 
pre-judge the further question, whether a Christian culture is possible and 
desirable. In our own days, one may, or rather should, be sharply critical of 
our contemporary civilization, and even be inclined to welcome its collapse, 
but this does not prove that civilization as such should be damned and 
cursed, and that Christians should return to barbarism or primitivism. 

As a matter of fact, Christianity accepted the challenge of the Hellenistic 
and Roman culture, and ultimately a Christian Civilization emerged. It is 
true that this rise of Christian Culture has been strongly censured in modern 
times as an “acute Hellenization” of Christianity, in which the purity and 
simplicity of the Evangelical or Biblical faith is alleged to have been lost. 
Many in our own days are quite “iconoclastic” with regard to culture en bloc, 
or at least to certain fields of culture, such as “Philosophy” (equated with 
“sophistics”) or Art, repudiated as a subtle idolatry, in the name of Christian 
faith. But, on the other hand, we have to face the age-long accumulation of 
genuine human values in the cultural process, undertaken and carried in the 
spirit of Christian obedience and dedication to the truth of God. What is 
important in this case is that the Ancient Culture proved to be plastic enough 
to admit of an inner “transfiguration”. Or, in other words, Christians proved 
that it was possible to re-orient the cultural process, without lapsing into a 
pre-cultural state, to re-shape the cultural fabric in a new spirit. The same 
process which has been variously described as a “Hellenization of Christian¬ 
ity” can be construed rather as a “Christianization of Hellenism”. Hellenism 
was, as it were, dissected by the Sword of the Spirit, was polarized and divid¬ 
ed, and a “Christian Hellenism” was created. Of course, “Hellenism” was 
ambiguous and, as it were, double-faced. And certain of the Hellenistic re¬ 
vivals in the history of the European thought and life have been rather pagan 
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revivals, calling for caution and strictures. It is enough to mention the ambig¬ 
uities of the Renaissance, and in later times just Goethe or Nietzsche. But it 
would be unfair to ignore the existence of another Hellenism, already initi¬ 
ated in the Age of the Fathers, both Greek and Latin, and creatively contin¬ 
ued through the Middle Ages and the Modem times. What is really decisive 
in this connection is that “Hellenism” has been really changed. One can be 
too quick in discovering “Hellenic accretions” in the fabric of Christian life, 
and at the same time quite negligent and oblivious of the facts of this “trans¬ 
figuration”. 

One striking example may suffice for our present purpose. It has been 
recently brought to mind that Christianity in fact achieved a radical change 
in the philosophical interpretation of Time. For the ancient Greek Philos¬ 
ophers, Time was just “a movable image of eternity,” i.e. a cyclical and 
recurrent motion, which had to return upon itself, without ever moving 
“forward”, as no “forward-motion” is possible on the circle. It was an astro¬ 
nomical time, determined by “the revolution of the celestial spheres” (let us 
remember the title of the famous work of Copernicus, who was still under 
the sway of ancient astronomy: De Revolutionibus Orbium Celestium) ^ and 
human history accordingly was subordinate to this basic principle of rotation 
and iteration. Our modern concept of the linear time, with a sense of direc¬ 
tion or vectoriality, with the possibility of progression and achievement of 
new things, has been derived from the Bible and from the Biblical conception 
of history, moving from Creation to Consummation, in a unique, irrevertible 
and unrepeatable motion, guided or supervised by the constant Providence 
of the living God. The circular time of the Greeks has been exploded, as St. 
Augustine rejoicingly exclaims. History for the first time could be conceived 
as a meaningful and purposeful process, leading to a goal, and not as a per¬ 
ennial rotation, leading nowhere. The very concept of Progress has been 
elaborated by Christians. This is to say, Christianity was not passive in its 
intercourse with that inherited culture which it endeavoured to redeem, but 
very active. It is not too much to say that the human mind was reborn and 
remade in the school of Christian faith, without any repudiation of its just 
claims and fashions. It is true that this process of Christianization of mind 
has never been completed, and inner tension continues even within the 
Christian “Universe of discourse.” No culture can ever be final and defini¬ 
tive. It is more than a system, it is a process, and it can be preserved and 
continued only by a constant spiritual effort, not just by inertia or inheritance. 
The true solution of the perennial problem of relationship between Christian¬ 
ity and Culture lies in the effort to convert “the natural mind” to the right 
faith, and not in the denial of cultural tasks. Cultural concerns are an integral 
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part of actual human existence and, for that reason, cannot be excluded from 
the Christian historical endeavour. 

Christianity entered the historical scene as a Society or Community, as a 
new social order or even a new social dimension, i.e. as the Church. Early 
Christians had a strong corporate feeling. They felt themselves to be a “chos¬ 
en race,” a “holy nation,” a “peculiar people,” i.e. precisely a New Society, 
a “New Polis,” a City of God, Now, there was another City in existence, a 
Universal and strictly totalitarian City indeed, the Roman Empire, which 
felt itself to be simply the Empire. It claimed to be the City, comprehensive 
and unique. It claimed the whole man for its service, just as the Church 
claimed the whole man for the service of God. No division of competence 
and authority could be admitted, since the Roman State could not admit 
autonomy of the “religious sphere,” and religious allegiance was regarded as 
an aspect of the political creed and an integral part of the civic obedience. 
For that reason a conflict was unavoidable, a conflict of the two Cities. Early 
Christians felt themselves, as it were, extraterritorial, just outside of the exist¬ 
ing social order, simply because the Church was for them an order itself. 
They dwelt in their cities as “sojourners” or “strangers”, and for them every 
foreign land was fatherland, and every fatherland foreign^', as the author of 
the “Epistle to Diognetus,” a remarkable document of the second century, 
stated it (c. 5). On the other hand, Christians did not retire from the exist¬ 
ing society; they could be found “everywhere”, as Tertullian insisted, in all 
walks of life, in all social groups, in all nations. But they were spiritually de¬ 
tached, spiritually segregated. As Origen put it, in every city Christians had 
another system of allegiance of their own, or, in literal translation, “another 
system of fatherland” (c. Cels. VIII. 75). Christians did stay in the world 
and were prepared to perform their daily duties faithfully, but they could not 
pledge their full allegiance to the polity of this world, to the earthly City, for 
their citizenship was elsewhere, i.e. “in heaven.” 

Yet, this detachment from “the world” could be but provisional, as Chris¬ 
tianity, by its very nature, was a missionary religion and aimed at a universal 
conversion. The subtle distinction “m the world, but not of the world,” could 
not settle the basic problem, for “the world” itself had to be redeemed and 
could not be endured in its un-reformed state. The final problem was exactly 
this: could the two societies^^ co-exist, and on what terms? Could Christian 
allegiance be somehow divided or duplicated, or a “double citizenship” ac¬ 
cepted as a normative principle? Various answers were given in the course 
of history, and the issue is still a burning and embarrassing one. One may 
still wonder whether “spiritual segregation” is not actually the only con¬ 
sistent Christian answer, and any other solution inevitably an entangling 
compromise. The Church is here, in “this world,” for its salvation. The 
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Church has, as it were, to exhibit in history a new pattern of existence, a 
new mode of life, that of the “world to come.” And for that reason the 
Church has to oppose and to renounce “this” world. She cannot, so to speak, 
find a settled place for herself within the limits of this “old world.” She is 
compelled to be “in this world” in permanent opposition, even if she claims 
but a reformation or renewal of the world. 

The situation in which the Church finds herself in this world is inextricably 
antinomical. Either the Church is to be constituted as an exclusive society, 
endeavouring to satisfy all requirements of the believers, both “temporal” 
and “spiritual”, paying no attention to the existing order and leaving nothing 
to the external world—this would mean an entire separation from the world, 
an ultimate flight out of it, and a radical denial of any external authority. Or 
the Church could attempt an inclusive “Christianization” of the world, sub¬ 
duing the whole of life to Christian rule and authority, endeavor to reform 
and to reorganize secular life on Christian principles, to build the Christian 
City. In the history of the Church we can trace both solutions: a flight into 
desert and a construction of the Christian Empire. The first was practised not 
only in monasticism of various trends, but also in many other Christian 
groups or “sects”. The second was the main line taken by Christians, both in 
the West and in the East, up to the rise of militant secularism in Europe and 
elsewhere, and even at present this solution has not lost its hold on many 
people. 

Historically speaking, both solutions proved to be inadequate and unsuc¬ 
cessful. On the other hand, one has to acknowledge the urgency of their 
common problem and the truth of their common purpose. Christianity is not 
an individualistic religion and is not concerned only with the salvation of 
individuals. Christianity is the Church, i.e. a Community, leading its corpor¬ 
ate life according to its peculiar principles. Spiritual leadership of the Church 
can hardly be reduced to an occasional guidance given to individuals or to 
groups living under conditions utterly uncongenial to the Church. The legiti¬ 
macy of those conditions should be questioned first of all. Nor can human 
life be split into departments, some of which might have been ruled by some 
independent principles, i.e. independent of the Church. One cannot serve two 
Masters, and a double allegiance is a poor solution. The problem is no easier 
in a Christian society. With Constantine the Empire, as it were, capitulated; 
Caesar himself was converted—the Empire was now offering to the Church 
not only peace, but cooperation. This could be interpreted as a victory of the 
Christian cause. But for many Christians at that time this new turn of affairs 
was an unexpected surprise and rather a blow. Many leaders of the Church 
were rather reluctant to accept the Imperial offer. But it was difficult to 
decline it. The whole Church could not escape into Desert, nor could she 
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desert the world. The new Christian Society came into existence, which was 
at once both “Church” and “Empire”, and its ideology was “theocratical”. 
This theocratical idea could be developed in two versions, different, but 
correlated. Theocratical authority could be exercised by the Church directly, 
i.e. through the hierarchical Ministry of the Church. Or the State could be 
invested with a theocratical authority, and its officers commissioned to estab¬ 
lish and propagate the Christian order. In both cases the unity of Christian 
society was strongly emphasized, and two orders were distinguished inside of 
this unique structure: an ecclesiastical in the strict sense and a temporal, i.e. 
the Church and the State, with the basic assumption that imperium was also 
a Divine gift, in a sense co-ordinated with sacerdotium, and subordinate to 
the ultimate authority of the Faith. The theory seemed to be reasonable and 
well balanced, but in practice it led to an age-long tension and strife within 
the theocratical structure and ultimately to its disruption. The modern con¬ 
ception of the two “separated’’ spheres, that of the Church and that of the 
State, lacks both theoretical and practical consistency. 

In fact, we are still facing the same dilemna or the same antinomy. Either 
Christians ought to go out of the world, in which there is another master be¬ 
sides Christ (whatever name this master may bear: Caesar or Mammon or 
any other), and start a separate society. Or again they have to transform the 
outer world and rebuild it according to the law of the Gospel. What is im¬ 
portant, however, is that even those who go out cannot dispense with the 
main problem: they still have to build up a “society” and cannot therefore 
dispense with this basic element of social culture. “Anarchism” is in any case 
excluded by the Gospel. Nor does Monasticism mean or imply a denunciation 
of culture. Monasteries were, for a long time, precisely the most powerful 
centers of cultural activity, both in the West and in the East. The practical 
problem is therefore reduced to the question of a sound and faithful orienta¬ 
tion in a concrete historical situation. 

Christians are not committed to the denial of culture as such. But they 
are to be critical of any existing cultural situation and measure it by the 
measure of Christ. For Christians are also the Sons of Eternity, i.e. prospec¬ 
tive citizens of the Heavenly Jerusalem. Yet problems and needs of “this 
age” in no case and in no sense can be dismissed or disregarded, since Chris¬ 
tians are called to work and service precisely “in this world” and “in this 
age.” Only all these needs and problems and aims must be viewed in that 
new and wider perspective which is disclosed by the Christian Revelation 
and illumined by its light. 
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An Old Russian Treatise on the Divine 
And Human Word 

Text Translation by Dr. Justinia Besharov 
Preface by Dr. Roman Jakobson (Harvard University) 

Notes by Dr, Harry A. Wolfson (Harvard University) 

PREFACE 

Among the numerous grammarian writings of the ninth to the seventeenth 
centuries, carefully reprinted by I. V. Jagic from Church Slavonic manu¬ 
scripts {^^Rassuzhdeenija juzhnoslavjanskoj i russkoj stariny o cerkovno- 
slavjanskom jazyke/^ Issledovanija po russkomu jazyku, I. Akademija Nauk, 
Otd. rus. jazyka i slovesnosti, vol. I, St. Petersburg, 1885-1895), there occurs 
an anonymous Colloquy on Teaching Letters {Beseda o uchenii gramote) y 
found in Muscovite manuscripts of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
(see pp, 673-685 of the cited publication). It is a series of brief questions 
and detailed answers. After an inquiry and reply to “What is literacy?” the 
author introduces the question of the genetic relationship between reason and 
letters and his answer, affirming the primacy of reason, broaches a wider 
problem: he attempts to define the place of language in human life (pp. 
673-676). 

The philological information supplied by the bookman links his work with 
the South Slavic grammarian tradition, and especially with the first Church 
Slavonic treatise “on the letters,” compiled in Bulgaria by the monk Khrabr 
at the beginning of the tenth century. For most of the theological material 
used in the Colloquyy one finds close correspondence in Russian polemics 
against the local anti-trinitarian sects of the fifteenth century (see their re¬ 
production in the book, AntifeodaVnye ereticheskie dvizhenija na Rusi XIV 
—nachala XVI veka by N. Kazakova and J. Lur’e, Leningrad, 1955), 

The early history of the science of language has not yet been worked out. 
We do have an inkling of the monumental scholastic achievements in the 
theory of verbal signs, whereas the development of Byzantine linguistic 
thought remains nearly unknown. Thus it is difficult to detect what in our 
treatise goes back to the Greek philosophy of language and what was devised 
in the Slavic province of the Byzantine intellectual orbit. In any case, the 
devout symbolism of the Old Russian approach to the human logos bears a 
deep insight into the same essentials of language which attract and puzzle 
the modern investigator. 
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To make intelligible to believers the relationship between the two 
Mysteries, the eternal Generation and the Incarnation of the Divine Logos, 
the ecclesiastical argumentation utilized the analogy of the internal and 
uttered word. The grammarian treatise inversely resorts to the two-fold birth 
of the son of God in order to explain the fundamental verbal dichotomy, the 
seemingly antinomical relationship between the speech event and the pre¬ 
existent language design {parole and langue, in the terms of Ferdinand de 
Saussure, who promoted this conceptual dyad in modern linguistics). For 
the author of the Colloquy, it is not a mere illustrative analogy but 
one of the striking manifestations of the godlike nature of man: “Imitating 
the two-fold birth of the Son of God, our word, too, has its two-fold birth. 
For first, our word is bom of the soul, through some incomprehensible birth, 
and abides unknown near the soul, and then, bom again through a second, 
fleshy birth, it emerges from the lips and reveals itself by the voice to the 
hearing.” 

To elucidate the place of language in relation to the other specific attributes 
of humanity, the treatise likewise refers to the nature of God as replicated by 
the human microcosm. In the likeness of the Trinity, three hypostases form 
the human essence: the psyche, built in the image of the Heavenly Father; 
the word, which is the image of the Son; and reason, an analogue of the 
Holy Spirit. The autonomy and distinctness of the three Persons of the 
Trinity, together with their inseparability, is repeated in the three attributes 
of the human being: “The soul cannot exist in man without reason, neither 
reason without the word, nor may the word exist in man without the soul 
and reason,” and at the same time all three of them “are distinct in man.” 
Translated into the terminological pattern of present day sciences—for in¬ 
stance, into the vocabulary of George H. Mead’s social psychology—these 
statements would mean that neither may the “process of language” be 
identified with the “process of reason” nor either of them with the “self’, 
but all three processes imply each other. In particular, thought is impossible 
without a possession of language which in turn requires a reasoning capacity. 

According to the Colloquy on Teaching Letters, the three crucial problems 
of the human word—the gift of tongue, the relationship between language 
and thought, and the actual emission of speech—correspond to the three 
Mysteries of the Divine Word, elicited by the Church Fathers as the Mystery 
of the Generation, of the Trinity and of the Incarnation. 

TEXT 

Questions: What was formed first: reason through letters or letters through 
reason? 

Answer: Reason was not formed through letters but letters through reason, 
because the Divine Scriptures say: we shall create man in our image and 
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likenessy and it was not said: 1 shall create, but we shall create. And it was 
not said: in my image, but in our image. So it was said by the Holy Inappre¬ 
hensible Trinity^ Father, Son and Holy Spirit, about the first-created man 
Adam. And by this command, said by the Father to the Son and to the Holy 
Spirit,^ the Lord revealed to us His divinity in three hypostases. Indescribable, 
Unknowable, Unspeakable, having no beginning. Triple-haloed,^ Eternal. 
When the Father was, then were the Son and the Holy Spirit, and when the 
Holy Spirit was, then were the Father and the Son. Such a time never was, is 
not, will and can never be, that the Holy Trinity be called a Duality and that 
the Father and the Son be without the Holy Spirit, or the Holy Spirit without 
the Father and the Son, or the Son and the Holy Spirit without the Father. 
And such a time never was, is not, will and can never be, that the Father 
alone be All, neither the Son, nor the Holy Spirit; but consubstantially— 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit. Such is the Holy Trinity, One in its essence, 
Inapprehensible, Unknowable, Unspeakable, Timeless, All-powerful, Omni¬ 
potent, in three hypostases, in three luminaries. Triple-haloed. 

Thus God is the Perfect Father, God is the Perfect Son, God is the 
Perfect Holy Spirit; but not three Gods; one God, one Sanctity, one Light. 
And indeed Sanctity: sanctifying but not sanctified, lighting but not lighted. 
And existing in three persons and names, indivisibly, and co-existing un¬ 
mingled, like in the celestial rainbow,^ He set a likeness of His three-fold 
image, in three incorporeal faces that are red, green and yellow in their 
essence. For these three images are neither separated nor commingled, but 
the green is green, the red is red, and the yellow is yellow; for the green does 
not call itself red or yellow, neither does the red call itself green or yellow, 
nor does the yellow call itself green or red. There are not three rainbows but 
one in three incorporeal faces in the image of the Trinity. For the Holy 
Trinity is also distinct in its three-named hypostases: the Father in His 
fatherhood, the Son in His sonship and the Holy Spirit in Its spirituality. The 
Father never calls Himself the Son and the Holy Spirit, neither does the Son 
call Himself the Father or the Holy Spirit, nor does the Holy Spirit call Itself 
the Father and Son. Such is the distinctness of the Holy Trinity in Its three- 
named hypostases. As we have said, the Father is the Father, the Son, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit, the Spirit, and the Divinity is One and ever in¬ 
separable. Although many blasphemers against the Holy Spirit, schismatics 
and heretics against the Divinity of three persons and names, calumniate and 
commingle the three into one, as did the godless Arius and the impious 
Manes and Nestorius and Appolinarius and other accursed heretics. 

It is likewise fitting to discern also in man the image of the Holy Trinity,^ 
Life-giving and Indivisible: Father, Son and Holy Spirit. The first is the 
soul, the second, reason and the third is the word and they are inseparable. 
The soul cannot exist in man without reason, neither reason without the 
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word, nor may the word exist in man without the soul and the reason, and 
reason may not exist in man without the soul and the word. The trinity of 
the Divine Image exists in man indivisibly and is united by its named 
properties without commingling since the soul never calls itself word or 
reason, and word, likewise, does not call itself soul and reason, and reason 
also never says of itself: 1 am the word and soulj but in the likeness of the 
Trinity these three hypostases are distinct in man through their names. But 
man is one and Grace is one. 

And now we come to the essence and will consider how humanity is 
revered by the greatness of the Divine Image in three hypostases of the Holy 
Trinity, for in man the soul is in the image of the Heavenly Father, the word 
in man is in the image of the Son of God and reason in man is in the image 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Thus, the soul is born in man when there is the lawful cohabitation of man 
and woman and when flint strikes stone. Then a spark of fire is born quite 
inexplicably. So is concieved the God-inspired soul in the womb from the 
lawful joining of man and woman. 

And the word in man is in the image of the Son of God, for the Son of God 
is twice-born:'^ first. He was born of the Father by some incomprehensible 
birth, as the ray from the sun, and abode unknown with the Father: secondly, 
he was born without passion, indeed in the flesh, but not as vision or dream, 
from the pure Virgin, the Mother of God, and was seen in the flesh by all 
on earth. And in this flesh he lived on earth among men, in this flesh he was 
circumcized and baptised and suffered His pure Passion and nailed human 
sin on His cross. In the same sinless flesh He descended into Hell and re¬ 
deemed mankind from putrefaction, and then in the same sinless flesh He 
rose again in three days and resurrected with Him all the righteous. And the 
sinless rib of the same divine and sinless flesh, wounded on the nail, was 
touched, on the eighth day of the Resurrection, by the Apostle Thomas, in 
his firm and unswerving faith. And then in the same sinless flesh He ascended 
into Heaven and sat at the right hand of the Father on the throne of majesty 
on high. And in the same sinless flesh He will come in all His glory back upon 
the earth to judge the living and the dead and to do unto each according 
to his deeds. 

For His sake, and imitating the two-fold birth of the Son of God, our word, 
too, has its two-fold birth. For first our word is born of the soul, through some 
incomprehensible birth, and abides unknown near the soul; and then, born 
again through a second, fleshy birth, it emerges from the lips and reveals 
itself by the voice to the hearing.^ And thus Grace is manifested in all deeds 
committed on earth or the salvation of the soul through the enunciation of 
the word emitted from the mouth. 
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Reason in man is in the image of the Holy Spirit^ for the Holy Spirit is 
Incomprehensible, Indescribable, Unknowable, Unspeakable and Invisible 
and it acts, watches and shields everywhere and touches invisibly. So acts 
human reason, always through protection and gift from the Holy Spirit. 

Therefore, not reason through letters but letters through reason were 
created by Divine Providence many years after the Deluge through the 
painstaking sages, Milesius and Simonides and Palamedes and Dionysius the 
Grammarian and others. 


NOTES 

The text starts with a statement about the preexistence of the Logos and 
immediately goes on to discuss the Trinity, dwelling upon the coeternity of 
the three persons, their consubstantiality, their coequality, and their under¬ 
lying unity. In connection with their underlying unity, the author tries to 
explain it by various analogies. Finally, the text takes up the discussion of 
the Incarnation. 

In the few notes on the text, whenever I could not find some concrete 
relevant reference, I gave reference to the general discussion of the subject 
under consideration in my book, The Philosophy of the Church Fat hers y I 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1956), 

^ This reflects the oft-repeated Patristic statement that the plural “let us” 
in Gen. 1:26 means that God addressed himself to the Logos and the Holy 
Spirit. Gf. Theophilus, Ad Autolycum II, 8; Irenaeus, Adversus Haereses IV, 
Praef. 4, and IV, 20, 1; Augustine, De Civitate Dei XVI, 6. 

2 The expression “triple-haloed” and the analogy of the “rainbow” reflect 
the various analogies of light used by the Church Fathers in the explanation 
of the Trinity (cf. PCF, I, 359-360). The analogy of a rainbow occurs in 
Basil, Epist, 38, 5 {PG 32, 336A). 

^ What follows here is similar to the analogy between the Trinity and the 
faculties of the soul used by the Latin Fathers, Marius Victorinus and 
Augustine (cf. PCFy I, p. 361). The author of this text, however, must have 
had some Greek source to draw upon. 

For the description here of the Logos, with reference to its generation 
and incarnation, as “twice-born”, see the expression “there are two births of 
God the Logos” in the Second Anathematism of the Fifth Oecumenical 
Council at Constantinople in 553 (A. Hahn, Bibliothek der Symbole und 
Glaubensregeln der alten Kirche 3/1, 148). The analogy of “the ray from the 
sun” as an illustration of the generation of the Logos is used by the Church 
Fathers with some qualification (cf. PCFy I, pp. 300-301). The expression 
“and not as vision or dream” is a reference to Docetism. 
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^ This analogy betweeii the incarnation of the Logos and the emergence 
of “our word” from its abode in our soul into a spoken word reflects the 
Stoic distinction between the “internal (endliathetos) Logos” and the “utter¬ 
ed (proforikos) Logos/’ which the Apologists, because of their belief in the 
two-fold stage theory of the pre-existent Logos, use as an illustration of the 
emergence of the pre-existent Logos from its existence as a thought of God 
into its existence as a real personal being (cf. PCF, I, 298-299). The change 
here in the use of this analogy from an illustration for the generation of the 
pre-existent Logos to an illustration for the incarnation of the Logos is due to 
the fact that the author of this text believed in the single stage theory of the 
pre-existent Logos, that is, in its eternal generation, and hence this analogy 
was no longer applicable as an illustration of the generation of the Logos, 
(On the two-fold and single stage theories of the pre-existent Logos, see PCF^ 
I, pp. 192 ff.). Undoubtedly the author of the text had some precedent for 
his use of this analogy as an illustration of the incarnation. 
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Was Bishop Njegos Darwin’s Forerunner? 

ZlVOJIN Prvulovich 

In Bishop Njegos’ Gorski Vijenac there are a few verses, describing the 
universal warfare in Nature in general, and struggle for life in particular. 
Men, animals and inanimate things are engaged in a fierce combat. Njegos 
(1813-1851) saw “this world” as “a complex or infernal discord”: 

Where striveth the flesh with soul. 

Where striveth the sea ’gainst rockbound coast, 

Where striveth heat with cold, 

Where striveth wind with wind, 

Where creature striveth with creature. 

Where nation striveth with nation, 

Where man striveth with man, 

Where striveth day against night, 

Where spirits dark strive against the light; 

Where bodies groan beneath the spirit’s power; 

The soul attains not equipose in flesh.^ 

These lines have induced certain of Njegos’ commentators to think of the 
latter as something of a philosophical forerunner of Darwin. 

Taking it chronologically, the first person to “discover” Darwinian ideas 
in Njegos was S. Nedeljkovic. This happened as early as 1877. His claim 
for a definite connection between Njegos and Darwin was followed by that 
of J. Pasaric, who wrote along the same lines in 1884. Among others worth 
mentioning was Dr. Sulek, who wrote an essay “The Forerunners of Dar¬ 
win,counting Njegos as the most prominent among them. It must be 
pointed out at the outset that most of the so-called “revelations” of simi¬ 
larities between Njegos and Darwin were naive and bombastic, quite often 
inspired by considerations of national prestige and even stupid.^ Such was, in 
particular, the unscientific account, “Anakreont, Siler i P. Petrovic Njegos,” 
by M. Medic, published in 1901. It was this essay that spurred the late Dr. B. 
Petronijevic, a scholar and philosopher of international reputation, to recon¬ 
sider the whole question.^ No doubt, it was not a very difficult task for the 
latter to refute all the earlier allegations regarding Njegos’ forerunnership 
of Darwin. The only similarity he discovered between the two thinkers was 
as regards the struggle for life. This verdict should have brought the whole 
dispute to its natural end. This, however, was not the case. For, in 1940, 
with more subtlety and greater determination, M. Rakocevic re-opened the 
controversy, arguing that Njegos anticipated Darwin’s ideas in all respects. 
He was convinced that the former anticipated the latter’s ideas in “every 
respect and without doubt.”^ A more unwarranted claim could hardly have 
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been made and, for some unknown reason, it has not been refuted as far as 
we know. Therefore, we feel that there is a prima facie case for a careful, 
albeit cursory and brief, comparison between the Montenegrin poet’s ideas 
and those of Darwin in order to show how far such a radical claim is justi¬ 
fied. 

Let us consider for a moment Darwin’s three major points: the theories 
of evolution, natural selection and struggle for existence, with the con¬ 
comitant theory of the survival of the fittest, and see how many of these, if 
any, can be found in Njegos. 

To begin with, rectilinear evolution is literally non-existent in Njegos, who 
knew of no mutation of the species. According to Njegos, the changes are 
possible only within one and the same species, but not otherwise. In his 
poetic language, he expressed his conviction that permutations and varia¬ 
tions are strictly limited in their range. For, as he put it, “each several folk 
hath its peculiar faith,or the inherent law of growth and development. 
The immutability and permanency of Nature’s biological laws, Njegos dis¬ 
covered in things and beings alike. Taught by everyday experience, he ob¬ 
served that “old boughs bend not, they break before they straighten.”^ 
Certain definite characteristics and innate proclivities mark one animal 
species from the others. These peculiar characteristics remain always the 
same and make each species in a definite sense unique: 

The wolf needs not the cunning of the fox, 

Nor hath a falcon need of glass to spy.s 

Likewise, “a mind all wild with virulent desires becometh well wild hog.”^ 
This demarcation line is just as definite in the inanimate world as it is in the 
animal kingdom. In a somewhat idyllic passage, Njegos inquires: 

Is it not enough the reed to train, 

That it bend not before the storm ? 

Who can leaping torrents stay 
From onward rush unto the sea?^<^ 

Or even better: 

Who will ever be able to tame the wind, 

Who can forbid the sea to surge at will, 

Who can ever set a limit to desire 

These few examples from Njegos indicate, in a rather vague manner, that 
all natural things have been created in a definitive way. Their properties, 
just as much as animal peculiarities, are immutable and the laws of their 
specific nature eternal. The whole tenor of Njegos’ thought is that the 
Almighty God has created things and living creatures in their species, as the 
Bible teaches. God sustains them all and there is nothing in their constitu¬ 
tion either to justify or to make possible a hiatus, not in a normal way of 
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development at any rate. These changes are advocated by Darwin; but they 
are not found in Njegos. 

However, what has been only vaguely hinted in regard to the animal 
kingdom, is explicitly stated by Njegos in regard to man and his origin. He 
did not think for one moment of placing man in the same line of descent as 
the ape. He was particularly anxious to emphasize the unbridgeable gap 
between the two distinct species, their external similarities notwithstanding. 
For him, only human beings could make their history and realize their crea¬ 
tive powers and abilities in countless discoveries and inventions. It is man 
alone who can differentiate between good and evil; he alone lives and dies 
for ideas and ideals; he alone can die with a definite belief in, and foretaste 
of, immortality. According to Njegos, man stands out on his own as the high¬ 
est and most definite species. Obviously, men and apes have existed for 
thousands of years as they are and, as long as they survive, the apes will re¬ 
main what they have always been and so will human beings. And the same 
is true of other species as well. Njegos firmly believed that God created man 
with a definite purpose and man is still what he was at the time of his 
earthly creation, in both his spiritual and physical constitution. Far from 
thinking that man is an offspring of animal development and ape’s imme¬ 
diate descendant, Njegos conceived of man as nothing less than a fallen 
angel. Because of their sin in pre-existence, human ancestors were degraded 
to the status men have today. Nevertheless, man is still the bearer of the 
divine spark, scintilla Dei;^^ it is his immortal soul which constitutes the 
true man^ “God’s chosen creation.” Darwin, Njegos would say, degraded 
the dignity of man, animalizing his physical nature, and, by denying his 
spiritual character, cut him off from his divine root. Probably, he would 
called Darwin an “evil tyrant of the immortal soul,” as he did in his 
criticism of Pythagoras and Epicurus for much the same reason.*^ By his 
scientific theories, the merits of which we are not considering here, Darwin 
left a colossal gap between the divine and the natural. On the other side, 
Njegos, though his belief may sound as naive as it is unscientific, asserted 
the intrinsic unity between the two spheres of existence, heavenly and 
earthly. Thus, he remains as opposed to Darwin on this essential score as he 
possibly could be. Dr. Petronijevic quite rightly observed that “as regards 
the theory of evolution, Njegos must be treated as Darwin’s opponent.”’^ 

Nevertheless, all this mass of convincing evidence was ignored by Rako- 
cevic who, by misrepresenting two ambiguous lines in Njegos, claimed not 
only physical resemblance between man and ape but spiritual and intellectual 
as well.Njegos’ lines read as follows: 

Man laugheth scornfully at man: 

Like ape seeing his image in the mirror. 16 
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These lines simply mean that, scorning and sneering at other people, man is 
like an ape who, seeing his image in the mirror, scorns it because he takes it 
for something far worse than himself. This is the only possible translation 
and meaning of the Serbian text; 

Sve se covjek bruka sa covjekom, 

Glega majmun sebe u zrcalo.^7 

Even if a literal translation, as suggested by Rakocevic, were accepted, it is 
still nothing of sufficient importance to outweigh Njegos innumerable 
thoughts testifying to his profound belief in man’s divine sonship and 
heavenly origination alike. For this reason, we believe. Bishop Njegos would 
have been scandalised by the thought, which Rakocevic ascribed to him, of 
making man and ape not only phyiscal but also intellectual and even spiritual 
cousins. Much the same is the case pertaining to Darwin’s theory of 
natural selection and survival of the fittest, neither of which is found in 
Njegos. In spite of this, Rakocevic tried hard to prove quite the contrary. He 
pointed to what he called evidences of natural selection in Njegos, namely 
the latter’s references to the practice of marrying from a better tribe and the 
choice of one’s mate.^^ Once again, Rakocevic blissfully forgot that Njegos 
did not preach a special theory of natural selection, at any rate not one 
based on a purely physical consideration. The selection of a better tribe, as 
advocated by Njegos, was motivated by spiritual requirements and excellen¬ 
cies rather than physical robustness and strength. Moreover, he also forgot 
that selection always works both ways, since one partner is bound to belong 
to a lower social strata; it is a selection which is, in other words, advan¬ 
tageous to one person, disadvantageous to the other. Anyhow, there is hardly 
anything that Rakocevic can offer in support of his abortive attempt to 
connect Njegos with Darwin and prove his philosophical and scientific an¬ 
ticipation of the latter’s principles. For Njegos was not an advocate of the 
survival of the fittest; he never confused biology with sociology, still less 
with ethics. He believed in human society not only as a biological unit but 
more especially as a socium, which has its moral laws, surpassing and tran¬ 
scending in their importance all biological maxims. As man is not only a 
physical being but also a moral and spiritual agent, he does not live on 
bread and/or passions alone. Therefore, Njegos concluded, it is not the phys¬ 
ically fittest that necessarily survives. Still less should this be the case in 
every instance. Quite the contrary, continuous struggle of Njegos Monte¬ 
negro for physical survival and spiritual independence alike took heavy daily 
toll from among the very best and fittest of her sons. Njegos himself en¬ 
couraged his people to think of life in terms of spiritual qualities and ideals 
rather than physical beauty and attraction. Njegos, the idealist, was aware 
that often the fittest and most capable people do not want to survive physi- 
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cally under any conditions. Rather, they fight contra mundum for new 
order, for higher ideals, becoming often champions and martyrs. And, though 
they may be the fittest in more than one respect, their contribution to the 
physical survival of their species may be nil. For these various reasons, we 
conclude that Njegos had nothing in the least approximating Darwin’s theory 
of survival of the physically strongest. As Njegos saw it, the vast Nature 
denies this principle on every step. 

And, finally, the struggle of life. This is the only aspect in which Njegos 
stands rather closely related to Darwin,although it is significant that while 
the latter writes about struggle for existence, the former’s is an idea of a 
universal struggle for life. As far as man is concerned, Njegos thought of a 
struggle for the best ethical life, not just bare physical survival and existence. 
It is the character of life that matters for him, not its duration. Only the 
best possible life idealistically understood, is acceptable to Bishop Njegos; 
only a highly moral life is worth fighting and dying for, but no other life. 
In innumerable examples, Njegos shows that death is preferred to a life of 
shame and dishonesty, ignominy and moral depravity. The unscrupulous and 
immoral fight for mere physical survival is foreign to Njegos. Modern evo¬ 
lutionary theories can perhaps overlook this highly important ethical de¬ 
mand, but Bishop Njegos could not. To him the existential must is meaning¬ 
less without its ethical equivalent, ought. The two must go together. This is 
one important difference between Njegos and Darwin. 

Yet another point of departure between them had already been pointed 
out by Dr. B. Petronijevic. It consists in that, although struggle for life or 
existence seems to be common to both of them, Njegos’ conception of it is 
more limited in its scope and particular; as far as the organic world is con¬ 
cerned, the struggle is not so clearly described as it is in Darwin, Yet, on the 
other side, it is wider (in a word, truly universal) than Darwin’s theory is. 
Njegos extends the struggle to the unseen worlds, to the world of spirits. And 
this conflict is more than a struggle for life; it is a struggle for ideas and 
ideals at its best, and a struggle between natural elements at its crudest.^^ 
Thus, once again, Njegos bases his whole conception on a predominantly 
spiritual ground, which Darwin does not. Njegos conceives man, as a dual 
being, in the very centre of that struggle; in Darwin, man is but one of the 
many fighting animals, with no supernatural understanding of such a strug¬ 
gle. Thus we see that even this superficial link between Njegos and Darwin 
does not stand an impartial comparison. 

In conclusion it should be pointed out that, however desirable and com¬ 
plimentary this may be, it is high time Bishop Njegos’ name was dissociated 
from Darwin’s purely materialistic doctrine of man and his life. The most 
important aspects of what is allegedly common to both of them do not bear 
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out the claim that Njegos anticipated Darwins’ ideas in any important mat¬ 
ter Therefore, there is no justification in highly arbitrary attempts to present 
Njegos as one of Darwin’s forerunners These attempts have normally been 
sponsored or advocated by those people who have somehow hoped that 
Njegos’s prestige, and hence that of his nation also, would be greatly en¬ 
hanced if such a claim were established 

On the other side, it is with a sense of relief that we notice the fact that 
Njegos lived, and almost completed his creative work, by the time Darwin 
published his opera magna. Otherwise, Njegos would have been accused of 
having imitated Darwin in several important respects The attempts already 
made to establish a definite link between them, only the most representative 
of which have been reviewed here,^^ leave no doubt as to the extent and 
seriousness of such a potential literary imputation. 


Footnote References 


1 P P Njegos The Moutatn Wreath, tr by J W Wiles, London, 1930, 2iid ed pp 2054— We 
have amended a few places 

2 Its Serbo-Croat title was ‘‘Pretece Darcina ” 

3 M Djilas called them ‘‘stupid revelations,” inspired by a desire to link Njegos’ name with a 
world-famous scientist (V Legenda o Njegosu, Belgrade, 1952, p 160) 

4 He replied to M Medic in 1906 in a senes of articles, reprinted in book form in 1920 under 
the title, “Filosofiga u Gorskom Vijencu,” which ran into three editions 

5 V Crnigorskt Prometej, Ljubljana, 1940, p 130 

6 P P Njegos The Mountam Wreath, p 114 (v 803) 

7 lb {v 801) 

8 lb p 117(vv856-7) 

9 lb p 131 (w 1153-54) 

10 P P Njegos The Moutatn Wreath, tr by J W Wiles, London, 1930, 2nd ed , p 129 (vv 1107-10) 

11 P P Njegos Luca Mtkrokoztna, Belgrade, 1933, pp 5-6 (w 124f) 

12 lb p 5 (v 134) 

13 lb p 6 (w 151-60) 

14 V Filosofija u Gorskom Vtjencu i Luct Mikrokozma, Belgrade, 1924, 3rd ed p 33 

15 Crnogorskt Prometej, p 130 

16 P P Njegos Cjelokupna Djela, Belgrade, 1952, v 111, pp 120 222 

17 lb p 120 M Bogdanovic ascnbed the same descent theory from the ape to Njegos (V 

“Vratimo Njegos literatun,” Srpskt Ktytzerm Glasntk, Belgiade, 1925, v XVI f 577) 

18 V Crnogorskt Prometej, Ljubljana, 1940, p 130 

19 M Rakocevic Crnogorskt Prometej, Ljubljana, 1940, pp 129-30 

20 Referring to this common point Dr B Petronijevic observed that in this particular respect, 
and this respect only, Njegos is, indirectly, Darwin’s forerunner, though an important forerunner all 
the same ” (ib p 124) 

21 lb 

22 Perhaps we should mention also P Despotovic who interpreted Njegos stress on national senti¬ 
ments and nationalistic feelings as testifying to his conception of different nationalities as different 
species To him this was a ‘ link strong enough to claim that Njegos was a Darwinian before Dar¬ 
win propounded his well-known ideas (V Borba za zivot, Pancevo, 1891, p 29) Evidently Despoto¬ 
vic confused human races with species For Njegos at any rate there was ,but one human species, 
Man, ramified into various nations and races 
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The Oxford Conference on Patristic Studies 
September, 1955 

I. 

The First International Conference on Patristic Studies was held at Ox¬ 
ford, in September, 1951, upon the initiative of a group of continental and 
British scholars. The experiment was successful, and it was unanimously 
decided that another Conference should be held, on a larger scale. The 
Second Conference was an impressive gathering, truly international, and 
quite “ecumenical” in scope and composition, and in spirit. There was an 
impressive manifestation of solidarity and fellowship among the scholars, en¬ 
gaged in the study of Christian Antiquity, across national and denomina¬ 
tional borders. The number of participants was unexpectedly high, over 400, It 
was necessary, therefore, to split the Conference into sections, and there were 
but a limited number of plenary sessions. There was not adequate space for 
discussion, as always happens at large meetings, but there was ample oppor¬ 
tunity for personal contacts—and this was not an unimportant feature of the 
whole enterprise. The University of Oxford acted as the host, and all formal 
meetings were chaired by members of the University. The glorious “City of 
Spires” was a fit location for a congenial gathering of historians, and Oxford 
has been for centuries one of the greatest centers of Patristic studies. The 
meetings were held mainly in the spacious rooms of the Examination Schools, 
and participants were comfortably accommodated at Christ Church. The 
next Conference was scheduled for 1959, again at Oxford. It seems that a 
new “tradition” had been established—to hold Patristic Conferences at Ox¬ 
ford, every fourth year. All students in the field will welcome this arrange¬ 
ment with enthusiasm and gratitude. An international advisory committee 
was appointed to prepare for the next meeting. The Rev. Dr. Frank Leslie 
Cross (the Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity at the University of Oxford 
and Canon of Christ Church)^ who has been, from the very beginning, the 
heart of the whole enterprise, was asked to act as the convener, or liaison 
officer. Owing to the generous offer of the Patristic Commission of the Ber¬ 
lin Academy, the Proceedings of the Conference, together with the reports, 
will be shortly published. It was a misfortune that the Acts of the First Con¬ 
ference could not be published, for financial reasons, 

II. 

The Conference was well organized. The program was full and inclusive. 
At the opening meeting an inaugural address was delivered by Professor 
Einar Holland, University of Oslo: “Jewish Christianity and the Apostolic 
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Decree.” On the following days three plenary sessions were reserved for 
topics of common interest. The first session was devoted to “Origen and 
his Significance/’ with two introductory papers: by Pere Jean Danielou, 
S.J. (Institut Gatholique, Paris), the author of an admirable little book about 
the great Alexandrian teacher entitled, “Origen as a Biblical Exegete” (now 
available also in English translation); and by the Rev. Henry Chadwick 
rQueen’s College, Cambridge), who recenty published an excellent English 
translation of the great apologetical work of Origen, Contra Celsum, with 
valuable notes and introduction, ‘‘Origen as an Apologist.” The second 
meeting was dedicated to the discussion of the “Present Tasks in Patristic 
Scholarship,” introduced by Professor H. I. Marrou of the Sorbonne. Pro¬ 
fessor Marrou, in his stimulating address, sketched convincingly the whole 
complexity of the tasks with which all students in the Patristic field are 
confronted. He made a strong point against that excessive “detachment” or 
“neutrality” which is still commonly regarded as the basic virtue of scholars. 
He was strongly in favour of a “committed” study, simply because some 
“commitment” is unescapable. One finds a full elaboration of his point of 
view in his recent book, De la Connaissance Historique (Paris 1954), which 
deserves the closest attention of every student in the field. The tliird session 
was on Eschatology, the theme which was widely debated recently in con¬ 
nection with the Evanston Assembly of the World Council of Churches. Two 
papers were read: by Father Georges Fiorovsky (now of Harxard Divinity 
School, Cambridge, Massachusetts) on “Eschatology and Spirituality;” and 
by Dom B. Capelle, O.S.B. (Abbot of Mont Cesar, Louvain, Belgium), on 
“Eschatology and Liturgy.” A number of lectures were given in public ses¬ 
sions by different scholars: Professor G. Quispel, University of Utrecht, 
spoke on “The Gnostic Texts from Nag-Hammadi;” Pere Charles Boyer, of 
the Gregorian University, Rome, spoke on “La Notion de Nature chez Saint 
Augustin;” Miss J. M. C. Toynbee, Lawrence Professor of Classical Arch¬ 
eology at the University of Cambridge, delivered a fascinating address (with 
slides) on “The Vatican Excavations and Early Christian Art”; Professor 
Alois Dempf, of Munich University, spoke on the “Neue Methoden der 
Erforschung der Patristischen Philosophie;” and Miss Christine Mohrmann, 
Professor at the Universities of Nijmegen and Amsterdam, spoke on 
“L’Analyse Semantique de Termes Techniques du Grec et du Latin.” Two 
additional lectures were given in the evenings on Oxford: “Medieval Archi¬ 
tecture in Oxford” and “Newman at Oxford”—Cardinal Newman was one 
of the greatest students of the Fathers in the last century and an ardent 
promoter of the Patristic tradition. A recital of old Church music, given by 
the choir of Christ Church Cathedral, was a nice addition to the program. 
The rest of the time was spent in sectional meetings. 
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III. 


Ten “Master Themes” were selected for discussion in groups. Each group 
had four meetings, with a paper each time. The first reporter had to act as 
the chairman of the group. The themes were as follows: 

1. The Fathers and Biblical Exegesis. 

2. The Constantinian Epoch, 

3. Problems in Christology. 

4. Monastic Origins. 

5. Early History of the Liturgy. 

6. The Fathers and Hellenstic Philosophy. 

7. Fundamental Principles in Literary Criticism. 

8. Early Christianity and Contemporary Judaism. 

9. Patristic Spirituality. 

10. Patristic Ideals and their Present Significance. 

IV. 

It is impossible to give the full list of “communications” made at sectional 
meetings (there were six sections, meeting simultaneously). It was clearly 
revealed at Oxford that Patristics has become a field of intensive study and 
research, in all traditions and countries, too wide to allow anyone to be com¬ 
petent, and even adequately informed, in all the various areas of study. The 
Orthodox scholars participated in this ecumenical revival of Patristic Studies. 
—Following is a list of Orthodox members of the Oxford Conference (to¬ 
gether with the titles of their communications and addresses). 

B. Anagnastopoulos, Halki: “Mysterion in the Sacramental Theology of 
St. John of Damascus.” 

V. Rev. Anthony Bloom, London. 

Dr. Sergius Bolshakoff, Oxford: “Influence of Patristic Studies on Mod¬ 
ern Russian Mystics.” 

Prof. Constantine Bonis, University of Athens: “Patrologische Studien der 
Letzten Zehn Jahre in Griechenland.” 

Rt. Rev. Georges Florovsky: “Eschatology and Spirituality”; “Patristic 
Theology of the Church.” 

Rev. Basil Kriviosheine, Oxford: “St. Symeon the New Theologian and 
the Early Christian Popular Piety.” 

Professor Vladimir Leontovich, London & Frankfurt a/M. 

Professor Vladimir Lossky, Jr., Paris: “Le Probleme de la ‘Vision Face 
Face’ et la Tradition Patristique de Byzance.” 

Jean Meyendorff, Institut de Theologie Orthodoxe, Paris: “Notes sur la 
Tradition Dionysienne en Orient.” 
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Rev. Vladimir Palashkovsky, Paris: ‘The Eucharistic Theology of St. 
Irenaeus.” 

Professor Leonid Pariysky, Theological Academy, Leningrad. 

V. Rev. Vladimir Rodzianko, Serbian Church, London: ''Filioque in 
Patristic Thought.” 

Professor G. A. Sborovsky, Theological Academy, Moscow. 

Professor Mark A. Siotis, University of Salonika. 

Archimandrite Sophronius (Sacharoff), Paris. 

Archimandrite Alexios (Van der Mensbrugge), Paris. 

Miss H. E. Georgiadis, St. Basil’s House, London. 

Rev. Pierre L’Huillier, Paris. 

Rev. Z, R. Privulovich, Oriel College, Oxford. 

The opening meeting was attended by His Eminence, Athenagoras, Arch¬ 
bishop of Thyateira, London, and at one of the plenary sessions the Metro¬ 
politan Andrej, of the Bulgarian Church in U.S.A. and Canada, was present. 

Few words should be said about the “allocutions” of the delegates from 
U.S.S.R. They were on a more elementary level than the rest of the Con¬ 
ference proceedings, and it was explained by Professor Lossky (who was put 
in the chair at a special meeting arranged outside the program for that pur¬ 
pose) that theological schools in the Soviet Union are now restricted to the 
training for ministry and are not yet on a level with theological schools in 
other countries. 

V. 

The Oxford Conference was a great event, and, first of all, a great sign 
and symptom. There is a vigorous revival of interest and study in the field of 
Christian Antiquity, and of the theology of the Fathers in particular, in all 
countries throughout the world. The most distinctive feature of this modern 
study is probably that “Antiquity” is no longer regarded as something “an¬ 
tiquated,” or as a burdensome “survival” of an outlived past which can be 
assessed simply by a sympathetic archeological curiosity, but rather as an 
integral constituent of the contemporary mind, and a living spring of inspira¬ 
tion. The typical Church-historian of our day is much more a theologian 
than just a historian or a philologist, as he commonly was in the last cen¬ 
tury. He is led much more by theological, and even spiritual, concerns and 
considerations, than by historical curiosity. The issues of the past are felt to 
be 3till living issues, however differently they might be experienced by schol¬ 
ars of divergent trends and traditions. This new theological concern does 
not, however (and should not, indeed), interfere with the objectivity of 
research and with the accuracy of methods employed. The true historical 
“objectivity” is in conformity, or rather in “congeniality,” with the proper 
“object” (i.e., the subject-matter”) of the inquiry. The recent renewal of 
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Patristic studies is an integral part of that wider theological movement which 
has been rightly described as the “Rediscovery of the Church.” Thus the 
study of Church History has rediscovered its proper perspective and dimen¬ 
sion. Two dangers usually beset the study of the past^ and in both cases we 
face the same initial presumption. Either the past is apprehended as a 
“closed” period, as something that had passed away and been superseded by 
a “modern” development. Or, on the other hand, the past may be regarded 
as a sort of “Paradise Lost,” which must be somehow ‘regained,” with an 
implicit disregard or denial of everything that came into existence at a “later 
date.” In both cases, whether the attitude is “archeological” or “romantic,” 
the perspective is sorely distorted. In both cases there is no insight into the 
basic continuity of the historic process, and into the identity of the under¬ 
lying Reality. As a matter of facst, “the Past” is neither just a “primitive 
stage” nor a “fixed standard.” This is of special importance in the field of 
Church History. In the study of the Christian Past the basic approach is of 
decisive importance. Should the whole “development,” which inevitably 
transcends the limits of the initial “early period,” be regarded with appre¬ 
hension, as a kind of “wild growth” or “recent accretion,” and for that 
reason bluntly dismissed? And it is irrelevant how wide or narrow this 
“early,” and therefore “normative,” period may be supposed to be: whether 
it is restricted to the “Apostolic” and “Subapostolic” Ages alone, or is identi¬ 
fied as the “Period of the Ecumenical Councils,” or else is conceived as the 
times of the “Undivided Church,” up to 1054, or in any other manner. Does 
not the Holy Spirit breath in the Church at all ages? “Antiquity” should 
not be construed as a sole criterium of the Christian truth, simply because, 
as St. Cyprian has already put it, “antiquity without truth is just an in¬ 
veterate error”— antiquitas sine veritate vetustas erroris est. On the other 
hand, should any of the past stages or periods of history be regarded as a 
kind of “static pattern,” to be simply carried on, or imitated, or “restored,” 
i.e., to be simply followed or reproduced with a rigid accuracy, but in no 
case “developed”? No historian, and no theologian, can escape asking these 
questions, and answering them, too, if only silently or privately, just for his 
own use and guidance. A silent or simulated answer may be even more mis¬ 
leading than an avowed “bias” or preference. It would be unfair to claim 
that all these dangers have been avoided in the contemporary study of the 
Christian Past. Sometimes failures and prejudices are even more conspicuous 
than ever before. Yet, it is a great achievement that they are no longer dis¬ 
guised or concealed. In any case, there is, in modern research, much more 
openness towards the actual and living legacy of Christian History. The 
Fathers are, in our day, not only quoted as “proof-texts,” but encountered 
in a more personal way, as living persons, as living witnesses to the living 
Truth. It is hardly an accident that, at the present, several series of Patristic 
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translations are in the course of publication. The purpose of all these new 
undertakings is to make the writings of the Fathers available and accessible 
to the whole constituency of the Churches, and especially to those who 
would be precluded from any direct acquaintance with the Fathers if they 
had to recur to the Greek or Latin originals. It is significant that the new 
‘‘Library of Christian Classics,” sponsored by a group of Protestant leaders 
in this country and in U.K., should include a number of Patristic volumes, 
even if the selection is questionable and the whole Byzantine period is totally 
ignored. The Orthodox should be specifically interested in this extension of 
the historical perspective, since for them the Fathers are not simply the great 
historical personalities of the remote past, but also the living members of 
that great Community in which the faithful of all generations are insepar¬ 
ably linked together in One Lord, i.e., in the Body of Christ, which is the 
Church. For the Orthodox, the Holy Fathers are still “ecumenical teachers.” 
It is also significant that recently the Holy Synod of the Church of Greece 
authorized the republication of the Patristic writings in Greek, which were 
up to now available only in Migne’s Patrology, i.e., practically not available 
for an average reader. In this perspective the Oxford Conference acquires 
an additional significance. 

Georges Florovsky 
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